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J^oreword 

hj Sir Harold Scott, G.c.v.o., k.c.b., k.b.e. 
Until recently Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis 

It is odd how easily we take for granted the things that are 
familiar. Ever)' year visitors from all over the world come 
to this countr)' to study our police system; but how few 
people could give them an accurate account of its origins, 
its principles, or its methods. 

Yet wherever one goes one finds an intense interest in 
the life and work of the policeman and a recognition of Iiis 
importance in our modern way of life. 

His humanity, impartiality, and respect for the law are the 
very pillars of our democratic society. There are all too many 
examples in other lands of what the denial of these guiding 
principles may mean to the victims of tyranny and dictator¬ 
ship. 

Police •work is arduous and often dangerous: like many 
other callings it is not without its jScriods of drudgery; but 
it is a calling that is richly rewarded in the opportunities it 
offers for service to the community. 

In this book the many sides of modern police work are 
set out simply and accurately and I hope it may not only 
make its nature and problems better known but also catch 
the imagination of some who are considering what career 
to take up. 

At home and in the Empire overseas there is an urgent 
need for young men and women of character to join the 
police, who almost everywhere are seriously under strength. 

If they do they will find in it a life full of interest for, as 
the reader \»ill learn, police work calls not only for the 
traditional qualities of courage, trustworthiness and kind¬ 
ness, but for intelligence and specialized knowledge and 
skill of many kinds. 
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FOREWORD 

No force can do its work efficiently unless it has the sup¬ 
port and confidence of the people it ser\^cs, and this book, 
written with knowledge and understanding, will I hope 
scr\'e to strengthen that good relationship between police 
and public which is one of our most precious possessions. 
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From Village Headman 
to Modern ‘Bobby’ 

Why do we have police? 

When you’ve thought it over, you will probably answer 
that we have police to make sure the laws are kept. You 
may add that we also have them to arrest those who break 
the laws, and to punish them. 

The first two answers are correct, and the third, in 
England, is quite wrong. No police officer has the power or 
the right to punish an) body. And in England the first answer 
covers by far the most important duty of the police—to see 
that the laws‘are kept: in other words, to prevent crime. 
The most interesting and exciting part of police work is 
detection, but, in a way, the need for detectives is a proof 
that the police are not yet able to prevent all crime. 

The police as we know them to-day, with their blue 
uniforms, have been in existence since 1829, but nations have 
made provision for seeing that laws are kept ever since there 
have been laws to keep. 

In the early days of history, when the Persians and Baby¬ 
lonians, the Eg)q5tians and Romans, had great empires, 
laws were not often made by the vote of the people: they 
were made by absolute rulers and enforced by armed men. 
These armed men were often foreigners, and sometimes 
slaves. Such men would be less likely to disobey cruel orders 
because they had no friends to help them, and because the 
people they had to arrest and punish were not their relations 
or fellow countrymen. 

Although to-day most nations hold elections to choose 

tl 
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representatives who will make laws for them, the idea still 
persists in many other countries that the police are appointed 
to arrest and punish wrong-doers. 

How We Help the Police 

The Anglo-Saxon nations are fortunate in having a 
tradition of prevention instead of punishment. In early times, 
when these ancestors of ours lived in Northern Europe, 
mostly outside the boundaries of the big empires, they built 
up a different system of police altogether. They made the 
head of each family responsible to the village community 
for the good behaviour of all the members of that family. 
The head could, in fact, be punished if he failed to keep 
order. 

This system worked so well in England that when the 
Normans conquered the country they soon gave up trying 
to force the Saxons to accept their ideas of armed police 
commanded by the king and his nobles, and allow’cd each 
parish to be responsible for keeping order. That is the 
English idea still: you and I are responsible for seeing that 
law and order are maintained, even though we have to pay 
and train men to carry out our duties for us. 

The head-of-the-family system continued to work as long 
as people could not get from one parish to another easily, 
and as long as towms and cities w'ere too small to provide 
Ixiding places for those who broke the laws. The wrong¬ 
doer had very little chance of escape. Everybody knew him 
in his own village, and if he attempted to run away he would 
be pursued by *hue and cry’. This was a sort of game of ‘hare 
and hounds’—though it wasn’t much cf a game for the hare! 
The moment a man was wanted for some offence, hue and 
cry would be raised. All the able-bodied men of his parish 
would chase him. If he crossed into another parish, the men 
of that parish were obliged to take up the chase, so the ‘hare’ 
was pursued by fresh ‘hounds’ every few miles xmtil he 
dropped from exhaustion. 
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In the Dajs of the Highwaymen 

As communities grew bigger and travel became easier, 
police work became a whole-time job, and each parish used 
to appoint a constable to keep order. He was elected by a 
parish meeting to serve for a year, and he was unpaid! In 
addition, the big cities found it neccssar}^ also to appoint 
watchmen—‘The Watch’ they were called. They were often 
old men who could find no other work, and by the seven¬ 
teenth century they failed hopelessly to cope with the 
criminals who banded together in London and other large 
cities. In those days it was quite unsafe to walk alone in the 
streets at night: men went about armed to protect their 
lives, and even slept with blunderbusses beside their beds. 

Highwaymen became so impudent that they would actually 
post up notices on the doors of London inns w'hcre the 
coaches started announcing where they proposed to hold up 
the passengers and how much money they expected to 
receive. . 

Dick Turpin was one of these highwaymen: he wasn’t a 
sort of Robin Hood, but a cowardly thief who never attacked 
unless he had sufficient weapons and friends to make sure of 
success. Claude Duval, another notorious highwayman, did 
have some claim to respect. A Frenchman by birth, his 
manners were so charming that ladies declared it was a 
pleasure to be robbed by him. Both these highwaymen were 
eventually caught and hanged. 

Romantic as it may be to read about highwaymen, it was 
less pleasant to live in those times when you never knew if 
you would get home safely, and you quite expected to wake 
up and find your house burgled. The laws were very severe, 
and even children were hanged for stealing goods ,worth a 
few shillings, but since The Watch and the parish constables 
were neither active nor clever, most of the criminals escaped. 

The first real police force was organized by Henry Fielding, 
the novelist who wrote Tom Jones, He was appointed magis- 
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trate at Bow Street, and he built up a little force of volun¬ 
teers to keep the streets of that part of London safe. He was 
so successful that the Government in 1752 gave him money 
to establish a paid force, known as the Bow Street Police. He 
had three branches in his police, the foot patrol which kept 
the streets safe, the horse patrol which escorted travellers 
safely for twenty miles from London, and the Bow Street 
Runners, who were really detectives. Fielding’s great idea 
was to prevent crime, not to arrest criminals. 

Some of the Runners—popularly called ‘Redbreasts’ from 
the scarlet waistcoats they wore—were good, honest police 
officers; others were bigger rascals than the criminals they 
pursued, and W’ould let them go free as long as they had 
money to hand over. Instead of preventing crime, this en¬ 
couraged it, because the criminals would commit more 
robberies to pay the Runners! 

Detective Work bj the Borv Street Runners 

One of the cases where the ‘Redbreasts’ did do good w’ork 
was in connection with a brutal murder in 1825. 

It happened outside Elstree, and the first indications of 
it were the discovery by a farm-labourer of a blood-stained 
knife and pistol. He informed the Watford magistrates, w'ho 
sent for two Bow Street Runners, just as to-day a provincial 
police force might send for detectives from Scotland Yard. 
The Runners examined the ground and followed footprints 
to a nearby cottage, which they searched. They found a sack 
and a bloodstained shirt. Tliere was still no body to make it 
certain that a murder had been committed, but a farmer and 
his wife came forward to say they had heard a pistol shot 
followed by groans and cries on the night before the weapons 
were discovered. The owner of the cottage and a man wdth 
him were both arrested by the Runners, and one of them 
turned King’s Evidence and incriminated two more men. 

The story of the murder was now told. The victim was a 
professional gambler who carried his money about with him. 
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The four men, who believed they had been cheated by the 
gambler, resolved to get their money back—and more be¬ 
sides. Tliey persuaded him to drive down to Hertfordshire, 
and, while alone with him, one of the men resolved to 
murder him. He made several unsuccessful attempts. A 
pistol shot only wounded the gambler, and he jumped from 
the gig and ran down the lane. His pursuer followed and 
clubbed him with the pistol, grappled with him, stabbed 
him, and finally blew his brains out with another shot. The 
four conspirators met and decided to throw the body in a 
pond. 

The chief conspirator was hanged and one of his con¬ 
federates was transported to Botany Bay. 

It was a sordid case which the police to-day would have 
solved in a few hours, but the Runners had no organization 
like Scotland Yard to help them and had to work entirely 
alone. It was smart detective work in the first place that led 
them to the murderers; the sort of detective work that you 
read about in books, but which seldom happens in real life. 

In 1829 conditions were so bad in London that Parliament 
was forced to act. The Home Secretary, Sir Robert Peel, 
introduced a Bill to set up a regular, paid police force in 
London, and Parliament agreed. This new force, known as 
the Metropolitan Police, numbered just over three thousand 
men. 


Troubles of the Early Policemen 

Very few people realize the hardships and persecution 
these men had to endure. They were not only opposed by 
organized bands of criminals, but by honest citizens who 
thought it better to be robbed than to be ordered about by 
men they considered paid bullies and tyrants. Nearly all the 
newspapers opposed them, and when a police constable did 
bring a criminal before the magistrates, he had to pay the 
costs if the man was found not guilty. To make things even 
more difficult, the City of London (which has its own govern- 
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ment) refused to allow the police to cross its boundaries, so 
that criminals could attack the police and then escape into 
the City. Very many of the early policemen were injured for 
life in clashes with the London mobs; a few were killed. 

We can be very proud of those first London constables: 
with nearly cver}'body against them, they seldom com¬ 
plained or lost their tempers, and at last their courage and 
reliability won the respect of good citizens. Instead of being 
called ‘blue devils’, they became ‘Peelers’ or ‘Bobbies’, after 
Sir Robert Peel, their founder, and people learnt to go to 
them in any sort of trouble. 

I have described Sir Robert Peel as the founder, but the 
foundation of success was laid by the two men who were 
joint Chief Commissioners, Mayne and Rowan. 

It was very important that the new Metropolitan force 
should not seem to be a militar}" body. The constables had, 
of course, to wear uniforms, but in order that nobody should ■ 
think they were soldiers, they were issued with top hats! 
These were strengthened to save the heads of the wearers 
from attack, and very often rags were stuffed inside for extra 
protection. They wore long tail-coats of blue with silver 
buttons, and for a while wore also thick leather stocks (or 
collars) to prevent attempts to strangle them. They were 
armed (as to-day) with short batons of light wood, though 
a few cutlasses and pistols were kept at police stations for 
issue to senior officers in a grave emergency. 

When the police were first established, this was the message 
they received: 

The primary object of an efficient Police is the prevention of 
crime: the nexty that of detection ... if crime is committed. 

TThose first words are the key-note of police work in 
England— prevention of crime. 
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Inside Scotland Yard 

First of all, what is Scotland Yard? 

Really it s only an address—the address of the head¬ 
quarters of London's police’. 

Why is it called Scotland Yard? (It should be New Scot¬ 
land Yard.) 

The answer to that has nothing to do with the police. 

Centuries ago, when England and Scotland were two 

separate kingdoms—and not at war with each other!_ 

Scottish royalty used sometimes to pay visits to the English 
kings in London. A special wing of the old Whitehall Palace 
was rescued for them, and this wing became known as 
Scotland'. When the palace was pulled down, the yard 
where it used to stand was known as Scotland Yard, and it 
was here that the first headquarters of the new police were 

address to remember that when 
the headquarters were moved in 1891 to their present posi- 
tion on the Embankment, it was decided to take the address 
with them. So the address became New Scotland Yard. But of 
course for most people Scotland Yard means far more than 
just an address: it stands for the Police of London, and especi- 
ally for the detectives. 

The Yard is * Called In* 

I said. Police of Undon. Scotland Yard is not a national 
force, and it has no powers and rights outside Greater 
London. You read sometimes in stories that ‘The Yard' 
takes over an Important case in the provinces. Really it never 
does. What happens is this: a provincial police force is faced 
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with solving a difficult case—murder, perhaps. The Chief 
Constable, who is head of the force, invites Scotland Yard to 
lend experienced detective officers to help. So iong as the 
case is new and clues have not been destroyed by careless 
investigation and delay, the Yard always sends officers. You 
can imagine that in a huge city like London, the police get 
experience of all sorts of crime, and there are detectives who 
have specialized in dealing with various t)'pes of criminals. 
But don’t forget: Scotland Yard never interferes outside 
London unless it is invited. 

The Yard's Departments 

There is, however, a branch attached to Scotland Yard— 
the Special Branch—which does operate all over the country 
when necessary, performing such duties as guarding Royalty 
and important members of the Government, as well as dis¬ 
tinguished foreign visitors. It also keeps an eye on those 
suspected of being spies or saboteurs. It never interferes in 
cases of ordinary police duty, either in or out of London. 
We shall read more about the Special Branch later. 

If you get the chance, walk along the Embankment from 
Westminster Bridge towards Charing Cross. You will sec 
the huge buildings which make up New Scotland Yard. At 
first sight there is very little to connect them with the Police. 
What goes on inside these buildings? 

Quite a number of people believe they’re packed with 
detectives, ready to buzz out like bees from a hive the mo¬ 
ment a crime message is received. Well, there certainly are 
detectives inside, though most of the C.I.D. (Criminal In¬ 
vestigation Department) are scattered round London at the 
various police stations. But the Yard deals also with a great 
many other things which are necessary for running a huge 
police force. There are seven departments, and only one is 
directly concerned with crime. 

Police officers don’t just happenX They have to be equipped 
with uniforms, housed, trained, regulated by rules (like any 
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Other organized body of men). They have to be provided 
with transport, records have to be kept of their pay, promo¬ 
tion, and length of service—these are just a few of the matters 
that are handled by the departments of Scotland Yard. 

First there is the Secretar^^’s Department, and among its 
duties are keeping records, issuing information to the news¬ 
papers, dealing with fire-arms licences, and tracing missing 
persons. 

The Planning Department has for one of its chief respon¬ 
sibilities the training of the police. 

The Administrative Department controls discipline and 
welfare. 

The Traffic Department has more work than you might 
think. It not only keeps the huge volume of London’s 
traffic running smoothly, but it advises on the placing of 
traffic lights, keeps an eye on road repairs so that no two 
main streets in the same direction are blocked by repairs at 
the same time, makes sure that public service buses are 
fit for the road and driven by skilled drivers, and tests all 
London’s taxi-drivers and their cabs. 

Then comes the Criminal Investigation Department with 
its many important branches. We shall visit these in turn 
later. 

The Finance Department looks after stores, purchases, 
and the upkeep of police property such as police stations. 

The Legal Department studies all new laws and regula¬ 
tions so that the police may be instructed on what they mean 
and how they are to be enforced. 

Figures that Tell Interesting Stories 

There is also a Statistics Section which assists all the 
departments. This section is fully mechanizecl, and machines 
sort out facts and figures prepared from single records. You 
probably think of statistics as rather uninteresting and some¬ 
times ridiculous things which prove facts like seven-and-a- 
half boys out of every hundred get measles (and you wonder 
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which half of the eighth boy doesn’t get it!). Scotland Yard 
statistics are both interesting and important. They show, for 
instance, that out of ever)' hundred cases of burglary and 
housebreaking, the house is entered by a back window in 
thirty cases, and the front door in twenty-three cases. Front 
doors arc quite easy to open without a key, unless a special 
burglar-proof lock is fitted. 

Statistics also show that housebreakers and burglars have 
working hours which depend on the time of year: afternoons 
in the summer (when men are at work and women and 
children out in the parks), evenings in the winter (when the 
whole family goes to the cinema). 

They tell the police which areas of London have most 
crime (and therefore need most police protection), and what 
t)'pes of property are most frequently stolen. (In thefts from 
shops, clothing heads the list with twenty-one per cent, 
money comes next with seventeen per cent, and food next 
with fourteen per cent. Jeweller)' is almost bottom of the 
list, chiefly because jewellers take more care of their goods 
than most shopkeepers.) 

The Statistics Section can also tell how long a policeman’s 
uniform lasts, and what sort of illnesses he suffers from most. 

Now we’ll go inside Scotland Yard and have a look round. 

Unless we have a special introduction, we shan’t get far. 
The men of the Yard are far too busy to entertain casual 
visitors. From the courtyard we climb stone steps and go 
through the glass doors into the entrance hall. Here a police 
officer is always on duty and he will ask us who we want to 
sec. Some people still think that the loss of a handbag should 
be reported direct to Scotland Yard! The policeman on duty 
will politely direct anyone with such a complaint to the 
police station nearest to where the loss occurred. 

* 999 * Message Received: The Information Room 

We are fortunate that we have permission to be shown 
round, and first we’ll pay a visit to the Information Room. 
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This is the nerve centre of the Yard^s fight against crime. 
Here come in the ‘999* messages, and from here instructions 
go out to the wireless patrol and Q cars, and to the boats of 
the Thames Division. (Q cars are ‘plain-clothes’ cars with 
no police signs on them.) 

At one end of the room sit the telephonists with head¬ 
phones and microphones. A red light flashes, the nearest 
telephonist plugs in his instrument. 

‘Three men are tr)'ing to break into a wireless shop’, calls 
an agitated voice. 

‘Where, sir?’ asks the telephonist. 

‘Why, right opposite here.’ 

In many, many cases that’s the sort of message that is 
first received! In their excitement people don’t realize that 
the oj>crator in Information Room can’t see where the tele¬ 
phone message comes from. If you ever have to report an 
incident over the telephone, speak clearly, giving first the 
exact position of the incident, something like this: ‘King 
Street, Fulham; men breaking into a wireless shop half-way 
down* (if you can’t see the exact number). After that give 
your name and address; you may be wanted later as a witness. 
A message given in that order saves valuable time, as you 
will see. 

The second the telephonist knows where the incident is 
taking place he calls it out. In the centre of the room are 
four huge tables, each covered by a map of a quarter of the 
Metropolitan Police area. On these maps are discs of different 
colours which officers in charge arc constantly moving along 
the roads. Each disc represents a police car, and the colour 
denotes whether it is on patrol duty, engaged on a case, or 
out of action. When the officers hear from the telephonist 
the address of the incident, they find out immediately which 
car on patrol duty is nearest and they pass on the informa¬ 
tion to the broadcasters who sit before their microphones 
at the far end of the room. 

‘King Street, Fulham. Car X7.’ 
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Before the officer has finished speaking, the broadcaster is 
in touch with police car Xy, and it is on its way to King 
Street, precious seconds before the crew know they’re 
going there. The message is completed as they go. As you 
can see, it’s important to know first a'/^ere to go. 

Not so long ago a member of the public was walking in 
Gray’s Inn Road late at night when he saw three men lurking 
suspiciously in the doorway of a wireless shop. Immediately 
he dialled ‘999’ from a call-box, giving his information in the 
right ord6r. Before he’d finished speaking the nearest patrol 
car was on its way, and as he stepped out of the call-box he 
saw the car pull up, and the crew jump out and arrest the 
three men. Tlic time from dialling ^999’ to the arrest was 
exactly four minutes—and this isn’t a recordl 

As well as radio communication with its cars and ships, 
Scotland Yard has telephone and teleprinter lines linking it 
up with all police stations. Private lines and teleprinters also 
go direct to the City of London (which has its own police 
force) and to adjacent forces such as Kent, Essex, and Surrey 
Constabulary. 

Pinpointmg a Suspect: The Criminal Record Office 

The police don’t call the Office by its full title: they just 
say ‘C.R.O.*. It looks something like the ticket office at a 
very busy railway station, only the compartments and shelves 
don’t hold tickets but records of all persons who have at any 
time been convicted of an offence. 

A system of cross-indexing, not easy to explain but quick 
for the experienced men in charge to operate, enables any 
known criminal to be identified, and his record checked, in a 
matter of minutes. Each criminal (that is, each person who 
has been convicted of an offence) has a master-card which 
bears his photograph, his finger-prints, and a list of his con¬ 
victions, any special means of identification (such as a scar 
or a limp), and even his hobby, his habits, and his favourite 
pub. Most important of all, it gives his modus operandi 
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(method of working). To the police officer that means what 
sort of crime he usually commits and how he commits it. 

The cross-indexing enables an enquirer to trace a suspect 
from such facts as are known about him. Like this: 

A case of shopbreaking at a tobacconist*s has been re¬ 
ported. Witnesses say they saw a man with a scar above the 
left eye behaving suspiciously shortly before the theft was 
reported. One of the witnesses adds that the man was tall 
and dark. 

The detective in charge of the case makes prompt enquiry' 
at the Criminal Record Office, reporting what he knows. 
There are already three files to search: first the file of thieves 
who specialize in stealing cigarettes; then the file of theives 
with scars over their left eyes; then tall, dark men with 
criminal records. 

If the wanted man has several convictions, it is quite 
likely the C.R.O. officer will recognize him at once from the 
descriptions and go straight to his master-card; if not, he 
will look up the lists of thieves with scars, then the list of 
cigarette thieves, and see how many cigarette thieves also 
have scars. Perhaps only ten. The master-cards of these ten 
will all be consulted and three will show that the men are 
actually in prison. That leaves seven. Of the seven only two 
are tall and dark. Pictures of these two will be shown to the 
witnesses, who may be able to pick out the wanted man at 
once. He will be interviewed (his master-card gives a good 
idea where to look for him) and asked what he was doing at 
the time of the robbery. 

That’s how the police set about solving crimes. It isn’t 
always so easy, but the principle is always the same. It may 
not be so romantic as the Sherlock Holmes method in which 
one detective does all the work—but it saves time and 
detectivesl In everyday life it’s more important to catch 
crooks quickly than to bring off spectacular pieces of indi¬ 
vidual detection. 

Scotland Yard’s Criminal Record Office has the records 
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of all convicted criminals in England, and of a good few 
international crooks. Any police force in the world may 
consult its files. 

You’re going to ask how the Yard catches criminals who 
have never been convicted and therefore have no records on 
the files. I’ll tell you about that when we come to the chapter 
on the detective and his work. 

The Camera A.ids the Detective 

One of the greatest modern aids to police work is the 
camera, and every new invention and improvement is 
quickly adapted to police work by the Photography Section. 
Photography is used all day and every day for an enormous 
variety of purposes, from recording the faces of convicted 
persons to discovery of forgeries and secret writing. A 
camera never forgets what it has seen, and very often it can 
see far more than the human eye. 

It is used to photograph fingerprints on objects that can¬ 
not easily be removed (such as walls and windowsills), to 
make permanent records of accidents where vehicles must be 
moved to clear the road, and of the scenes of such crimes as 
murder. The photographs are used as ‘exhibits’ at trials and 
to guide the detectives in their work of investigation. 

Scotland Yard has a mobile dark room, a van in which 
negatives can be developed wliile it is travelling between 
the scene of the crime and headquarters. 

We shall hear more about photography when we visit a 
laboratory and when we deal with ^gerprints. 

Where the Policeman Gets His Uniform 

Scotland Yard has an extension across the River Thames 
at Lambeth, and one of the departments here is the equip¬ 
ment store. The head of the store is responsible for seeing 
that every Metropolitan police officer—and there are over 
19,000 of them—has uniform and equipment. A staff of 
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eighty is necessary' for this work. There are twenty tailors to 
carry out alterations and repairs. 

The minimum height for a Ivletropolitan Police officer is 
now five feet eight inches, and the tallest the Store has ever 
been called upon to fit stood seven feet three-quarters-of-an- 
inch in his helmet! 

Every item of uniform and equipment has an official ‘life*. 
Trousers, for example, have to last seven-and-a half months 
as ‘best* (for parades and special occasions) and another 
fifteen months as ‘second best* (for every'day wear). After 
that the wearer can buy them for ten shillings, or hand them 
in to the Store and be credited with the value in excess of ten 
shillings. Like old soldiers, police trousers never die. The 
Store sells them to the public all over the world. Quite a 
few pairs are bought by workers in the South African gold 
mines. 

In addition to clothing the Store issues swords and auto¬ 
matics (very rarely used), truncheons, lanterns, mops, 
brooms, blankets, and badges, to name but a few items. 

It doesn*t issue boots, except to policewomen, who find it 
difficult to buy suitable boots in shoe shops. The men are 
given an allowance and buy their own. 

Fashions change and such things as lanterns are improved 
almost every year. The Store has to keep up with the times, 
but one article is issued just as it was in i8z9 when the force 
was first established. That is the handcuffs. No improvement 
has been found on the old key-and-ratchet pattern. 

Making Your Taxi Safe 

When you take a ride in a taxi, you don*t realize just how 
much has gone to make your journey safe, comfortable, and 
direct with no argument about the correct fare. AJl this is 
done for you by the police at the Public Carriage Office, 
which is also at Lambeth. 

Before any new type of taxi can be put on the street, the 
design has to be submitted to the Office, and if that is 
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approved the maker^ must send a complete taxi for trial. 
Every London taxi is examined twice a year by the Public 
Carriage Office men to make sure it is safe and in good 
condition. 

The taxi-mctcr, which records the fare by a combination 
of clockwork (for waiting periods) and drive from the road 
wheels of the cab, is also inspected twice a year by both the 
Police and the National Physical Laborator)\ After test it is 
scaled, and the seal must not be broken until it is tested 
again. 

Now for the drivers. They have to pass four tests: ability 
to drive, physical fitness, good character, and knowledge of 
London. 

The last is the hardest of all to pass. Each taxi-driver must 
know the shortest way from any spot in London to 6i8 
hospitals, 177 police stations, 277 theatres and music halls, 
455 railway stations, as well as clubs, police courts, public 
buildings, and London’s thousands of streets (there are 46 
High Streets, ij Park Roads and 17 Queen’s Roads in 
London, which doesn’t make it any easier!) And there’s 
only one way for the candidate to learn—he has to cycle. 
Walking would take too long, and motoring, with attention 
on street names instead of the road, would result in learning 
the way to at least one hospital but not much elsel It takes, 
usually, a year, before the candidate is ready for his geo¬ 
graphy exam. 
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Police on Wheels 


You HAVE ALL heard of Scotland Yard^s Flying Squad. You 
may even have seen one of the Flying Squad cars without 
recognizing it. It isn’t a very large Squad, and it doesn’t go 
in for advertising itself. The fast car with a wireless aerial 
and an illuminated ‘Police’ sign is not a Flying Squad car. 
A shabby old van, an old saloon, a dirty lorry—any one of 
those might be a Squad car, and no member of the public 
would ever know unless the crew received a sudden call. 
Then there would be unexpected acceleration and a smooth 
purr from under the bonnet that didn’t fit in at all with the 
vehicle’s appearance. 

The Flying Squad isn’t new; it was started before World 
War I as a mobile body of detectives who dashed to the 
scene of a crime on bicycles. 

Breaking up the Race-course Gangs 

After the war in 1918 there was a wave of crime, as there 
often is after big wars, and the Squad came into prominence 
chiefly for its work in breaking up the race-course gangs. 
These gangs had found out various ways of making money 
without hard work. One way was to provide a ‘cleaning 
service’ for bookmakers on race-courses. The bookmakers 
chalk up the odds on the horses on blackboards, and the 
gangs would come round after each race and wipe the boards 
clean ready for the next—at a cost of anything up to a 
dayl Bookmakers who refused to accept the ‘service’ would 
be lucky not to find themselves in hospital. At the best their 
boards would be smashed and their money stolen. 

*7 
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As was to be expected, large gangs could operate this 
racket more safely than twos or threes, and gradually the 
operators combined until there were only a few big gangs at 
work. The two chief gangs were the ‘Brummies’, who had 
their headquarters at Birmingham, and the London Boys. 
For a time each gang respected the other’s territor}' and the 
‘Brummies’ kept to race-courses north of the Thames. 
Finally they quarrelled, and the ‘Brummies’ announced that 
they proposed to move south whenever they wished. The 
London Boys learnt that their rivals intended to come to 
Epsom for the Derby in 1924, and they decided to fight it 
out. So far gang warfare had been conducted with fists, boots, 
and occasionally bottles, but this time, so the Flying Squad 
learnt, knives and pistols were to be carried. 

The Squad was ready and, for once, carried automatics. 
But where would the gangs meet? 

A smart constable noticed men who looked like gang¬ 
sters hanging about an hotel on the road between Epsom 
and London. Some of them were speaking with a Birming¬ 
ham acccntl He immediately telephoned Scotland Yard. 

There was no fight. Just as the ‘Brummies’ had sur- 
sounded the London Boys, they found that they themselves 
were surrounded—by the Flying Squad. Weapons were 
hurriedly thrown away, for it is a very serious offence to 
carry weapons for the purpose of inflicting injury. Twenty- 
eight prisoners, all handcuffed, appeared at Epsom police 
court the next day. Nearly all of them were sent to prison. 
The Flying Squad had broken the rule of the race-course 
gangsters. 

The men of the Flying Squad are all detectives, and wear 
plain clothes. They are picked ‘thief-catchers* (the highest 
compliment that can be paid to a detective is to call him a 
good thief-catcher) who know many of London’s leading 
crooks by sight. Ihey seem to have a flair for being on the 
spot when—and often before—trouble starts. In cleaning up 
smash-and-grab gangs they have been particularly successful. 
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IVo ^Smash-and-Grab* This Time! 

- Here’s a case which shows how they work. 

Not long ago a young couple were studying rings in the 
window of a jeweller’s shop in a busy London street. They 
looked to passers-by like a newly-engaged couple, and many 
friendly smiles went their way. We’ll leave them looking 
at the rings while I tell you how’ the smash-and-grab thieves 
operate. 

* * * 

There are always at least three members of a gang, usually 
several more. One is an expert motor-driver and mechanic. 
When a raid is planned, the gang decide on a suitable shop, 
and just before the raid they steal two cars. Both cars are 
driven to the shop, and the faster car with its expert driver 
pulls up outside. The engine is still running and the driver 
has the gear engaged and his foot on the clutch. 

Number two gets out of the car and walks slowly across 
to the jeweller’s window. Suddenly he hurls a brick or iron 
bar against the glass, smashing a great hole in it. He has 
learnt beforehand exactly what pieces of jewellery to grab, 
and he snatches these up and runs back to the car. He jumps * 
in and the car instantly moves off. The second car, which 
has been parked a few yards behind, now starts up. The 
driver is a clumsy fellow, he fumbles his gears and swerves 
into the middle of the road, preventing anyone from follow¬ 
ing the first car. W'hich is, of course, exactly why he’s there. 

Both cars are driven to an agreed spot, where they are 
abandoned. Tlie gang disperses quickly and meets later at 
the secret hide-out to share the loot or divide the money 
from its sale. 

* * * 

The young couple are still gaaing enviously at the rings, 
but two passers-by who don’t smile at them are members of 
the C.I.D. They have recognized both as associates of a gang 
of smash-and-grab raiders. The police have their suspicions. 
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but they have as yet no means of teJling when the raid may 
take place. 

For days the jeweller’s shop is kept under special obsenra- 
tion by plain-clothes policemen. At last one morning, when 
the street is crowded with people, a car draws up outside. 
Another car stops six doors further back. 

There is no raid. A laundry van has drawn in so close to 
the waiting car that it can’t be driven away without first 
backing. The driver of the car shakes his head. Too risky to 
attempt a getaway. Three men get out of the laundry van 
and speak to the driver. There is a little ponference, and when 
the two cars and the van finally drive off there has been a 
change-over. Two of the men from the van are driving the 
cars, the tw’o car drivers arc taking a ride in the van. As you 
will have guessed, the laundry van is a Flying Squad car, and 
the men have been arrested. They arc later charged with 
stealing the cars. 

The Flying Squad has stopped another raid before it 
startcdl The young couple w’ere not arrested: there was 
notlung the police could bring against them; but you can be 
sure they’re still being w'atched. Probably they had been 
promised a small sum for selecting a suitable shop and draw¬ 
ing a plan for the raiders to show w^hich pieces 
were worth stealing. 



Foiling the Burglars 

Here’s another case where the Squad broke up a newly- 
formed band of burglars. 

A Flying Squad detective noticed a young man—he looked 
like a stranger to England—walking with a man w^ho was 
wcll-knowm to the police as a burglar. The Squad man 
decided to follow the stranger after he left his burglar friend, 
and he ‘tailed’ him to the house of a woman in London’s 
East End W'ho was known to be a receiver of stolen goods. 
After the stranger had been kept under observation for 
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several days, he was seen to join two other men. A descrip¬ 
tion of all three was circulated among the detectives. 

A few days later the crew of a Flying Squad car recognized 
the three men from their description. They were standing 
outside a large house in North London. That night the house 
was burgled. Knowing what they did, the Flying Squad 
visited the woman in the East End and found property 
stolen from the house hidden under some wasliing. After 
waiting patiently, the detectives caught the four men as they 
were going to the house. All were convicted of burglary, 
and the police discovered that two of the strangers had 
previously been convicted in Australia and South Africa. 

Cars which you may have seen and mistaken for Flying 
Squad cars are probably Radio Patrol cars. As you already 
know, they are in constant touch with Information Room, 
and sometimes their work calls for driving of the highest 
order, and involves great personal danger. 

Chasing Stolen Cars 

Recently a Radio Patrol car had to chase a stolen car 
across South London. Travelling sometimes at over seventy 
miles an hour, the tw’o cars dashed through Battersea and 
Wandsworth into Wimbledon. A passenger in the back of 
the stolen car threw glass and pieces of metal at the police 
car, hoping to puncture the tyres or smash the windscreen. 
At Wimbledon the driver of the stolen car swerved, forcing 
the police car on to the pavement. This manoeuvre gained a 
few yards for the car thieves, who doubled back to Wands¬ 
worth. But there they were finally overtaken and forced to 
pull up. Two of the three men surrendered quietly; the driver 
was arrested only after a sharp struggle. 

Even more thrilling was the pursuit of a stolen car along 
the Great W'est Road in London. The stolen car was head¬ 
ing west when it was challenged by a patrol car. Instead of 
stopping it accelerated, and turned suddenly at cross-roads 
to tear at increasing speed towards London along the wrong 
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traffic lam. The patrol car still followed and was on the point 
of overtaking when the stolen car swerved sharply to the 
right down a side-turning. This led to the river, but the car 
was going too fast to stop. It crashed through a parapet and 
plunged into the river twenty feet from the shore. The police 
car, not far behind, was able to pull up, and the crew dived 
into the water and rescued the car thievcsl You’ll be pleased 
to know the driver of the car received the M.B.E. for his 
courage. 

There are nearly a thousand police cars and motor-cycles 
belonging to the Metropolitan Police. This huge fleet is 
divided into five groups, with some 150 vehicles attached to 
headquarters. These include staff cars for senior officers, 
Flying Squad cars, tenders, wireless vans, instructional 
vehicles, a mobile dark-room, and a horse-box. The other 
four portions of the fleet are dispersed among the four 
divisions into which Greater London is divided. When on 
normal patrol duties each car keeps to its own division, but 
in an emergency it will go as far as may be necessary to make 
an arrest or stop a suspect car. 

Altogether London’s police cars travel a total of over 
fifteen million miles in a year. The standard of driving is 
very high indeed. In 1934 there was only one accident in 
every 8,800 miles travelled, and by 1946 this had been re¬ 
duced to one accident in every 48,677 miles! When in a 
moment you read how thoroughly the police drivers are 
trained, you’ll understand why. If a police driver should 
happen to be guilty of a traffic offence, he would be prose¬ 
cuted in court like any other motorist. 

The Police Drivers Stiff Test 

London’s ‘Police on Wheels’ are taught to drive at the 
Police Motor School at Hendon. The School has a motto, 
‘Accidents Needn’t Happen’, which means rather more than 
you might think. It not only means that the driver must 
never do anything careless or risky, but that he must always 
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be ready for some other driver to commit a foolish 
dangerous act. 

It isn’t enough for the police driver to learn to drive, and 
part of his training is taken up with lessons on how a car is 
made and how it works. When he has finished liis course he 
understands exactly what will happen if he mishandles his 
engine or gears, and he can remedy any minor trouble 
without help. 

On the Hendon School track he learns to drive on all 
i;vpes of road surface and in all sorts of conditions. There is 
a ta-'.mous skid-patch, worse than any road likely to be en- 
coun‘\ered. When he is considered fit to take an outside test, 
he wis‘ be required to drive all day and then to come back 
to London’s crowded streets. He must finish his drive with 
the same high standard of skill and consideration for other 
road usi^rs that he showed at the start. 


There is an interesting piece of apparatus at the School 
which some of you may have seen at Police exhibitions. It 
shows the time-lag between the driver’s seeing danger and 
taking action. The apparatus consists of a miniature car, 
complete wnth controls. The student sits in the car and 
presses the throttle down while he watches a screen in front 
of him. The second a red light appears he must take the 


necessar)' steps to pull up. The machine records the lapse of 
time between seeing the light and pressing the brake, and a 
dial records how far the car would have travelled during 
this time. The average good driver, travelling at 30 miles an 
hour, goes thirty feet before he begins to use his brake! The 
Instructor at the School did it in 15 feet: I was rather proud 
that I only took 18.7 feetl 

There is also a fine model of a stretch of road with 
crossings, bridges, and houses, on which the student learns 
how to handle traffic problems. 

Before a police driver can pass out as first- or second-class, 
he must have driven at least 15,000 miles. Only first-class 
drivers become ‘courtesy cops’. 
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The Police and I heir Horses 

No, police horses don’t have wheels, but it would be very 
unfair to the ^^ountcd Branch of the Metropolitan Police to 

leave them out. 

All of you who live in or visit London have seen and 
admired a mounted police officer, and his well-groomed 
horse, but you may have wondered why, in these days of 
fast cars, we still have horses. Tradition has something to do ^ 
with it. The Mounted Branch was originally formed froip^ 
the Bow Street Horse Patrol, and Londoners are as proud of 
these horses as their riders are. No big procession incom¬ 
plete without the mounted police at its head to see t|nat the 
way is clear. But the police horses aren’t just for show. They 
can handle crowds better than officers on foot, and they do 
it by backing so gently that nobody gets hurt. And if there 
ever does look like being trouble from an angry mob, forty 
mounted policemen can keep order very often by just being 
ready in a side street. 

You may have thought that the mounted policeman carries 
a sword. He doesn’t; the long, thin weapon at his side is an 
ash staff. 

Before a police officer can join the Mounted Branch he 
must serve two years as an ordinary constable. He must 
volunteer for the job, and he will get no extra pay, so you 
can be sure that every mounted policeman really loves horses. 

Horses and men both go to imber Court, beside the 
Thames in Surrey, to be trained. It takes each six months. 
The horses are taught to ignore noise and movement. 
Rattles and whistles arc sounded near their heads, streamers 
and flags are waved in front of them until they learn to take 
no notice whatever. They will have to endure all these 
things when they go on duty in a crowd. They are also 
taught to keep the streets clear for p)rocessions by being 
gently backed into straw-stuffed dummies until they can 
resist the temptation to kick out! 
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Very often the iViounted otHcer keeps the same horse for 
ten to fifteen years. At the end of that time the horse is too 
oJd for service and is humanely destroyed. 

London Police horses were real heroes of the blit2. They 
were so well trained that they never turned a hair when 
bombs Mere dropping! In case they should be alarmed, 
orders were given that they should receive an extra feed of 
oats when the alert was sounded. But there were so many 
alerts and so few oats that the ration had to be stopped. The 
horses learnt to expect a meal when they heard the alert. 
They didn’t mind the raids, but they did protest against the 
failure of the oats to arrive! 

^Seconds Count': The Radio Men's Motto 

Every wireless patrol car has, of course, a radio man to 
take and acknowledge messages, and to send back informa¬ 
tion. There is also at Hendon a Wireless School to train 
these. Tliis School, too, has a motto, and it is, ‘Seconds 
Count’. Tliey certainly count at Hendon, for the course only 
lasts three days and there is much to be learnt. 

Quick thinking and clear speech are the two important 
requirements for entering the school. A rolling Scottish 
accent, for example, may sound delightful in conversation, 
but it may not come over well to the operator in Information 
Room. In an emergency there’s no time to have messages 
repeated. 

The Inspector in charge of the School gave me several 
examples of how his former pupils in the wireless patrol car 
had brought off quick arrests. 

In one case a lady wailing for a bus in Kennington, South 
London, had her bag snatched by a thief who jumped on a 
passing tram. She dialled 999 from the nearest call box and 
reported her loss. As she came out she met a policeman and 
repeated her story. He decided to take her to Kennington 
Police Station when a proper report could be made out. 
When she got there a police officer was waiting with her bag 
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and (he tiiicf! Her 999 message had been repeated to the 
nearest wireless patrol car which had followed the tram, 
arrested the tiiief and driven him to the police station before 
the lady could get thcrel 

Recently some police motor-cycles have been equipped 
with two-way radio telephone, and walkie-talkie apparatus 
is carried for occasions when police vehicles can’t get 
through a crowd. 
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Scotland Yard’s Secret Service 

It was a May evening in the year 1884. 

Detective-Sergeant John Sweeney of the Special Branch, 
Scotland Yard, shut his desk and went out into the street. 
He had been working late, and he was the last man to leave 
the building. (Imagine Scotland Yard to-day with nobody 
inside!) A few minutes later there was a terrific explosion. 
Bricks and rubble were hurled in all directions. A huge hole 
was blown in a public house which used to stand beside the 
Yard, while a portion of the Yard itself was destroyed. 

Sergeant Sweeney hurried back to the ruins of his office 
to find his desk smashed to pieces and many important 
papers lost. 

The Special Branch hadn’t been in existence for very long 
in 1884. It had been formed for political work—that is, the 
detectives posted to it kept an eye on all political suspects 
such as anarchists, and especially on Irish Republican ex¬ 
tremists who hoped to gain independence for Ireland by 
acts of violence. It was also their duty to guard Royalty and 
important persons, as it is to-day. Just at that time there had 
been a series of outrages in London, and many bombs had 
been exploded at railway stations and public buildings. The 
year before, 1883, over sixty people had been injured by a 
bomb which exploded just outside what was then Praed 
Street Underground Station. On December T3th of the same 
year an attempt was made to blow up London Bridge from 
a boat. The boat was never found, and the detectives came 
to the conclusion that it had been blown to pieces together 
with two men in it. 
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A few weeks later somebody tried to imitate Guy Fawkes 
and blow up the Houses of Parliament. A dynamite bomb 
exploded on the stairs above the crj’pt of the House of 
Commons. Very little damage was done, but two policemen 
on duty there were seriously injured, and a third was badly 
burned when he carried a blazing parcel out in his hands. 


Laying Traps for Spies 

Ever since those days the Special Branch has been busy, 
though very little is heard about it because its work is mostly 
secret. On the eve of World War I it was ready to deal with 
German spies. War was declared at midnight on 4 August 
1914, and just before midnight over four hundred German 
spies were rounded up. For many months detectives had 
been keeping secret watch on a little barber’s shop, and by 
the time that it was obvious war could not be avoided they 
knew where most of the principal spies lived. Had these 
spies been arrested after midnight, when war had been de¬ 
clared, they would have been shot, for death is the penalty 
of spying in wartime. The few who escaped were not so 
lucky. The Special Branch rounded them up, and several 
were shot in the Tower of London. 

As you can imagine, the Special Branch was kept busy 
day and night during World War IT. Spies were much harder 
to trace, for many German agents had come over to England 
with refugees from Nazi persecution. They had forged papers 
wltich made them appear to be genuine refugees who had 
fled from Germany to avoid arrest for opposing Hitler. 

The German spies were clever and had a wonderful 
organization. Two were dropped by parachute near Cam¬ 
bridge during the war, and might have sent back valuable 
information if one had not broken his ankle when he landed. 
As he was crippled, he was easily caught, and information 
he gave enabled the police to capture his comrade. Both 
men had forged identity cards and ration books as well as 
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plenty of English money, and one was canying a small but 
powerful wireless transmitter. 

Two other spies landed from a submarine and actually 
set up a wireless transmitter on the Kent coast near Dover. 
One of them tried to change a live-pound note in a public 
house, and he aroused the suspicion of the landlord when 
he couldn’t understand how much change he ought trj have. 
The landlord informed the police and both men were 
arrested. 

The full stor>' of how many spies were caught and of the 
methods used for catcliing them will never be told, because 
there are still spies in England who may be caught in the 
same way. Spies are brave men—and women—who know 
that the penalty for failure is death. Because leakage of 
information may mean disaster to a country, the penalty of 
spying has to be severe, and even in peace-time long prison 
sentences are given to spies who arc discovered. 

To-day the Special Branch has more work than ever to do. 
Atom bomb laboratories and factories, as well as munition 
works and dockyards, have to be guarded in every part of 
the country. The Branch works closely with local police 
forces and with the Intelligence Departments of the three 
Services. 
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The Man on the Beat 


The most ikiportant man in any police force is the ordinary 
constable, the man in blue you see every day on his beat 
along the streets, or directing traffic at a busy junction. 

He is the most important because first of all the fact that 
he is there, on the s^oty prevents crime and disorder. Nobody 
who is sane commits a crime if there is a policeman looking 
on or just round the corner! Then, he is the connecting link 
between the whole police organization and the public. When 
you’re in trouble or you’ve seen an accident or someone 
trying to commit an offence, you go to the nearest police¬ 
man. 

Very few people know the superintendent or the inspector, 
and still fewer know a detective, unless they’ve been in 
trouble, but ever)'body knows the police constable who 
passes regularly down the street. 

The Bobby s Eagle Eye 

The constable on the beat—‘padding the hoof*, they call 
it—has a lot more to do than merely walk along. He has to 
keep his eyes and ears open. He learns many things that may 
be useful in preventing or detecting crime. As he passes the 
shops he makes a mental note of those with tempting dis¬ 
plays in their windows, and keeps a sharp lookout for any 
suspicious characters who may also be interested in these 
displays. He has a trained memory for faces and may recog¬ 
nize a ‘wanted’ man among the crowds. I expect you’ve seen 
a constable on duty at night trying the door-handles of shops. 

If he finds a door unlocked, he will at once get in touch with 
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the owner and see that it is made safe. And if he sees a light 
shining w'here he doesn’t expect to find one, he reports the 
matter at once, so that the place may be surrounded in case 
there is someone inside who has no business there. 

You’ll be astonished at the number of things he has to 
know. The time, of course, and the nearest way to the station. 
People arc always asking liim those questions. But he also 
has to understand what to do in the case of a serious acci¬ 
dent—not only to give first-aid to the injured, but to make a 
correct and fair report so that if anyone is to blame there may 
be a prosecution. He has to know all about the anatomy of a 
horse and a dog! He may see a case of cruelty to animals, 
either deliberate or through ignorance, and must be able to 
give advice or to make a report for his superiors. And, of 
course, he must know what to do if he comes across a 
serious crime or has to arrest an armed man. 

Constables at School 

All this has to be learnt. Before the newly-joined police 
constable goes out on beat, he has to go to school, whether 
he joins the Metropolitan Police or one of the many other 
forces. 

If he wishes to be a London policeman he will first have to 
pass a medical examination, and then one in English, 
arithmetic, geography, general knowledge—and common 
sense. If he is success^l, he will be sent to Peel House (there 
are two ‘Peel Houses’, one at Hendon and the other in the 
heart of London) for a thirteen-week course of 232 lessons. 
The lessons aren’t all book-work, and he will be trained in 
such things as giving evidence in court. To give him ex¬ 
perience in this the whole of a case is acted. A crime is staged 
and the recruit must take proper notes. Late in the day he 
will attend a ‘police-court’ where his instructor will be the 
magistrate, and where he will have to give evidence and be 
cross-examined, just as he would in a real court. He will 
have to learn to report an accident or a case of dangerous 
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driving. Accidents are also acted at the Peel House School, 
with real cars and realistic dummies. He will be taught self- 
defence and how to arrest an unruly suspect without giving, 
or receiving, any injurj' that can be avoided. 

The Criminal with a Gun 

We in England are very proud that our policemen don’t 
carr)' firearms, and can keep order without them. But it 
does sometimes happen than an unarmed policeman has to 
tackle a desperate criminal armed with a gun. There have 
been several such cases since the war. Some of you may 
remember how Police Constable Nat Edgar was shot and 
mortally wounded while questioning a suspected burglar in 
North London in 1948. The murderer escaped, but at last 
word came to Scotland Yard that he was staying at a board¬ 
ing house in South London. Four detectives went im¬ 
mediately to the address, and the leader, Inspector William 
Ivloody, immediately burst open the bedroom door. The 
wanted man was standing just inside the bedroom. As soon 
as he saw the detectives he grabbed his revolver from under 
the pillow. Moody was unarmed, but he had been trained to 
think and act quickly. He was also a rugby football player. 
Without hesitating he made a dive and seized the man’s 
wrists before he could fire. 

Two other London policemen had to call on a suspect 
and ask to see his identity card. He went to another room to 
fetch the card, but brought back a revolver instead. The 
two officers closed with him, but not in time to prevent him 
firing. But they had hold of his wrist and forced it back so 
that he was killed by his own bullet. 

One reason why our police are so anxious not to carry 
firearms is that when criminals know the police are armed 
and likely to fire, they carry weapons themselves. When 
weapons are carried and trouble starts, somebody nearly 
always gets killed or wounded. It’s much better to bring a 
suspected person before a judge and jury for trial, so that 
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there is no doubt whether he is cuikv or innocent. If a man 
is killed resisting arrest, there’s always a doubt about Ids 

When the recruit has finished his course at Peel House, he 
hasn’t finished learning. He has been taught a large number 
of subjects necessary for his work, and now he has to learn 
how to put that knowledge to good use. For two years he 
must wear uniform and ‘pad the hoof’. Those responsible 
for training the police believe that tliis two years on the 
streets gives the most valuable training of all. The young 
police officer will come across every type of accident, in¬ 
cident, and crime during the period, and he will learn the 
most important thing of all—to understand people. 

Inside a Police Station 

On leaving Peel House the new police constable will be 
posted to one of London’s many police stations where he 
will work under more experienced officers and will still 
attend lectures. In the newer police stations his quarters 
will be very comfortable indeed. He will have his own bed¬ 
room, with hot and cold water laid on, and he will find 
recreation rooms and sports clubs. 

A Divisional Police Station is almost like a miniature 
Scotland Yard. In addition to living quarters there is a 
Communications Room, a Charge Room (where suspected 
persons are brought for interview and for being charged if 
the police consider there is enough evidence against them), 
a Surgeon’s Room (most of the work of a Police Surgeon is 
concerned with looking after policemen who are sick or 
injured, not examining the bodies of murder victims!), and 
the cells. Generally speaking, cells at police stations are not 
places of punishment. They are used to detain people who 
are charged with offences until they can appear before a 
magistrate. The police, as I told you at the beginning, do 
not punish offenders: only magistrates and judges can do 
that. To-day the police cells have rubber mattresses on the 
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beds. At one time they had coarse canvas mattresses and 
pillows, stuf?bd with horse-hair and enamelled so that they 
could easily be washed clean. One prisoner took the stuffing 
out of his pillow and rolled the canvas up tightly so that he 
had a very formidable weapon. When a police officer 
brought his breakfast the man knocked him unconscious and 
escaped. 

After his two years in uniform on the streets, the constable 
may decide he wants to continue in the same work or he 
may wish to transfer to another branch. He will have a 
chance to join the Mounted Branch, the Thames Division, 
to do specialized work at Headquarters, or to become a 
detective. But he must do his two years on the streets first: 
there is no short cut to promotion, all our detectives started 
by serving two years in uniform. 



Detectives on the Job 


How DO POLICE^^EN bccomc detectives? 

First of alJ, as I’ve explained, they serve two years in 
uniform. At the end of that time they may be entrusted with 
special plain-clothes work. This usually means keeping 
close watch on people or houses without wearing uniforms 
that would give them away. If they are clever and successful 
at this work, they may be posted to the Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department, and, if they are, they will have to go to 
school again! 

The first English detectives were the Bow Street Runners, 
as we saw in Chapter i. The Metropolitan Police set up its 
Criminal Investigation Department in 1842 with two In¬ 
spectors and six Sergeants. Their instructions were to spend 
their time in the haunts of the criminal classes so that they 
would have a good idea of where to look for suspects when 
a big crime did occur. These men made contact in the under¬ 
world with men and women who would give them informa¬ 
tion—sometimes information in advance when a big 
burglary had been planned, so that they could prevent it 
from happening. 

For many years detectives had to learn their work from 
older detectives, who very seldom had time to teach them. 
In other words they had to learn from experience and from 
watching others. To-day, at the Hendon Detective School, 
they are taught everything that is known about the science 
of detection, and above ail they are taught how to make 
best use of the Criminal Record Office and the Home Office 
laboratories. The lecuirers at the School include not only 
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senior clctccrivc officers, but ‘outside’ experts—doctors, 
scientists, safe-makers, Jawyers, and Prison Commissioners. 

Some police officers have a special ability for detection 
that can never be taught. The detective superintendent who 
was recently head of the Hendon Detective School was such 
a man. He told me how, as a young detective, he was sent 
to a district in South London to interrogate ‘a small fellow 
with a pipe*. That w’as the only description he was given! 
And he found his man! Ivlost people would despair of finding 
the wanted man among the thousands of ‘small fellows* who 
smoke pipes, but the efficient detective can recogni2e signs 
that other people would miss. When a man has something 
on his conscience, he behaves in a different way. He is very 
anxious not to be suspected and he either tries to avoid any¬ 
one who looks like a police officer, or he is over-carefiil to 
appear that he doesn’t mind who sees him. 

‘So you sec*, the Head of the Detective School told me, 
‘I was really looking for a little fellow with a pipe and a load 
on his mind.* 

In detective stories the hero usually solves the crime en¬ 
tirely by himself. Sometimes, like Sherlock Holmes, he tells 
you how he did it. In real life no detective is expected to 
work alone. How are crimes solved? I think I can help you 
best to understand if I make up a case of a big burglary and 
show you, step by step, what happens. 


A. Case of Burglary 

Imagine that a house in a fashionable part of London has 
been burgled. (First, let us be quite clear as to what burglary 
is. It is the offence of breaking into a dwelling house for the 
purpose of stealing between the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
At other times the offence is housebreakings which the law 
does not punish so severely.) Valuable jewellery has been 
stolen from this house during the night. The owner knows 
it was there when he went to bed at eleven, and he sees the 
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safe broken open at six the next morning, so we know it 
was a case of burglary. 

The owner dials ‘999’, asks for ‘Police’, and explains what 
has happened. If he had heard a noise in the night and tele¬ 
phoned, the police would quickly have sent patrol cars into 
the district to catch the tliieves before they could get far 
away, but in this case the burglary probably happened some 
hours before, so slower and more diflicult action will be 
necessary. 

In a matter of minutes a patrol car will draw up and a 
uniformed constable will take temporary charge, chiefly to 
see that members of the household don’t touch anything 
that might give the detectives a clue. Very soon a senior 
detective officer will arrive and take over, and his first task 
will be to decide exactly how the burglar entered the house. 
(You should turn back to Chapter 2 and rc^d again about the 
Criminal Record Office now; it will help you to understand 
how the detective works.) A little investigation shows quite 
clearly that he climbed over the roof of the mews at the 
back and forced the window of an empty room on the first 
floor. 


The Finger-print Men Arrive 

By now the finger-print experts are here. They are ‘dusting’ 
the opened safe (see Chapter i o on finger-prints) and examin¬ 
ing the woodwork of doors and windows. The police 
photographers are there, too. They may be wanted to take 
pictures of finger-prints on objects too big to move, as well 
as of the safe. Somebody at the Criminal Record Office may 
recogniae the burglar from the way he has opened it. 

The detective in charge is making enquiries in the mews 
now. He has traced the burglar’s footsteps by the marks 
they have made to a garage, and decided that he entered the 
garage, went out of a trap-door in the roof, and so to the 
house. But there are no signs of the garage doors having 
been forced. How did he get in? 
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More enquiries reveal that the owner of the garage let it 
a week ago to a man who actually garaged a car there. He 
is able to give a description of the man» but already the 
detective has decided that the burglary is the work of a gang, 
and it’s almost certain that the garage was rented by a 
member of the gang who isn’t known to the police. Several 
detectives are now busy on the job. They find out from the 
owners of the other garages the make and number of the 
car, and report back to Scotland Yard. These particulars are 
immediately broadcast to all patrol cars, and sent by tele¬ 
printers and telephone and the police newspaper to all police 
forces in England. The detective in charge hasn’t much hope 
of tracing the car, because the gang are sure to have altered 
the number plates and may even have painted it a different 
colour. 

Meanwhile the fingerprint men have been searching 
everywhere for helpful prints. They haven’t really been suc¬ 
cessful because all the prints they have found belong to 
members of the household. But they have found one or two 
prints on the safe which show that the burglar, or burglars, 
wore gloves. I expect you feel the case looks pretty hopeless 
now, and so it would be if a detective had to work on it 
entirely by himself. In real life the detective in charge not 
only has the assistance of Scotland Yard’s huge organka- 
tion, but of every other police officer in England, and, if 
necessary, almost all over the world. 

In this case he has far more information than you might 
imagine. He tells C.R.O. that this is a ‘drag’ job, by which he 
means that the lock of the safe was dragged off by a tool 
resembling that used by mechanics for removing the hubs 
of car wheels. The C.R.O. look up their files and find they 
have the names of thirty men who have been convicted of 
opening safes by this method. Further reference shows that 
eleven of these wore gloves at the time. (It is interesting to 
note that crooks have been traced in both England and 
America by glove-prints.) That means there are now eleven 
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possible suspects, and no time will be wasted in asking all 
of them (except two who happen to be in prison!) what they 
were doing on the night of the burglary. 

How a Gang Uses Spies 

By now the investigating detectives have found out 
several more facts. One very important clue is that only the 
owner of the house was at home that night: his wife and 
servants had gone on ahead to his seaside house for the 
holidays. Did the gang know this? Most probably they did, 
and they reckoned it would be much safer to tackle the 
burglary with only one person to contend with if the alarm 
should be raised. The jewels stolen were quite a famous 
collection, and would certainly have been taken to a bank 
before the house was left empty. 

The Parlour-Alaid’s Siory 

Our detective superintendent is now quite sure he is up 
against a well-organized gang of thieves who specialize in 
valuable jewellery. He knows how such gangs work, and 
his next line is to find out who could have told them where 
the jewels were kept and what the movements of the family 
were. He learns from the wife of the householder (having 
sent a message to the C.I.D. at the seaside town where she 
is staying to interview her) that she had recently engaged a 
new parlour-maid. This girl declared the seaside always up¬ 
set her and gave notice a week previously. The detective 
obtains copies of her references and is almost excited to find 
they are forgeries: the people who are supposed to have 
written them don’t existl A description of the girl is cir¬ 
culated. At the same time a description of the missing jewel¬ 
lery is also circulated, not only in England, but ail over the 
world. Anyone trying to sell it will be arrested. 

It would take—as every big case always does—hundreds 
of pages to describe all the enquiries that are made and dis- 

D 
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appointments that bcfalJ the detectives before they get re¬ 
sults. Two months go by before the parlour-maid is traced, 
and she isn’t able to give much useful information. She can 
only confess that when she was out of work a stranger 
offered her twenty pounds if she would apply for a job in 
the house that has been robbed and pass on information 
about the household. Lucky that there happened to be a 
vacancy on the domestic staffs Not a bit. Tlte gang made a 
vacancy by persuading the girl who was working there to 
take another post at more money. 


Help from a * Squealer* 

However, the description given by the girl of the stranger 
fits in w'ith a man the police know very well as a ‘go- 
between’—a crook who arranges assistants, tools, cars, and 
information for other crooks—in return for a share of the 
plunder, of course. When questioned he denies all know- 
ledge, so he is confronted with the girl, who instantly recog¬ 
nizes him. He decides to ‘squeal’ to save himself a long 
prison sentence. (The police cannot promise a criminal who 
gives information a light sentence, but when the judge passes 
sentence he will take into consideration the fact that he has 
helped the police.) Even the ‘squealer’ doesn’t know who is 
the boss of the gang, but he names a safe-breaker well known 
to the police w^hom he hired to open the safe. The safe- 
breaker is arrested and admits his part in the robbery, but 
he, too, is ignorant of the real boss. 

Months go by before the head of the gang is caught. He 
isn t arrested in England, but in New York, where he is 
tr)'ing to sell a diamond necklace to a well-known jeweller. 
The jeweller recognizes the necklace as one having been 
posted as stolen and informs the police. The man is arrested 
and held in custody until arrangements can be made between 
the authorities in England and America to have him brought 
to England for trial. 
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So you sec, detection can be a very complicated business, 
and certainly not a one-detective job. 

The Case of Murder 

How do detectives go about solving a case of murder? 
Nearly all the detective stories you read have murders in 
them; in fact, you feel cheated if there isn’t at least one killing. 
And how clever the villain is in planning the crime! Nearly 
as clever as the detective who solves the case single-handed. 

First of all let me tell j^ou that in England murder forms a 
ver)' small proportion indeed of the total crime. The Criminal 
Record Office cannot help much as a rule, because when a 
murderer is caught he is prevented from committing more 
murders, while a burglar is sent to prison, released at the 
end of his sentence, and may start burglar)' again. It is an 
important fact that the man who takes up burglary nearly always 
keeps to that form of crimes and nearly always uses the same 
methods. The same applies to cver)'^ other type of crime— 
except murder—so that the Criminal Record Office can often 
tell who committed a crime from the way in which it was 
done. Most murderers have no criminal records, and cer¬ 
tainly no records of murder: the police have to start without 
much to guide them. 

Deliberate cold-blooded killings are fortunately rare in 
England, though when they do happen they get so much 
publicity that one is apt to think they liappen ver)' frequently. 
Most murderers, unlike those in stories, seldom plan their 
crimes in advance, though they may be very cunning in 
concealing them aftervt'ards. In fact, very few murderers set 
out with the intention of killing anyone. A sudden quarrel, 
an unlucky blow given in tr)’ing to escape the consequences 
of some lesser crime, may make a murder. 

On Christmas Eve a year or two ago, a young burglar 
broke into a London flat to see what he could steal. He hap¬ 
pened to wake up the occupant of the flat, who jumped out 
of bed and tried to seize him. In a panic the burglar picked 
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Up a heav)" chair and swung it, thinking only of escape. The 
chair hit the owner of the flat on the head and he died from 
his injuries. The burglar was now a murderer because the 
law says that if you kill anyone while you are committing 
an illegal act, you are a murderer, even if you didn’t intend 
to kill him. Certainly that young burglar had no intention of 
killing anyone when he started out that night, but he was 
found guilty and hanged. 

This man was easy to trace because he left his fingerprints 
on the chair, and he already had a criminal record for 
burglary. Of course, there are sometimes planned murders 
by people who have no criminal record. Very often such 
people use poison and hope that the doctor will sign a 
certificate that death occurred from natural causes. Doctors 
don’t sign a death certificate until they are quite sure death 
is the result of natural illness: in other cases they inform the 
Coroner, who orders an inquest to be held, and has a very 
thorough investigation made. 

When a body is found in circumstances which make it 
clear that murder has been committed, the detectives try 
to find out who had a reason for wishing the victim dead. 
It isn’t necessary to show a motive when a man is being 
tried for murder, but it helps the police to narrow down 
their list of suspects. Suppose a rich old man has made a 
will leaving his money to his two nephews. The old man is 
murdered, and the detectives find out that one of the nephews 
is heavily in debt and must find money quickly. That doesn’t 
prove the nephew committed the murder, but it may give a 
lead. At any rate the detectives will make quite sure the 
nephew didn’t commit the murder before looking for fresh 
suspects. 

The first step is to establish the manner of death and the 
time at which it probably occurred. Then the detectives 
check up on the victim’s movements for the day on which 
he died. Where did he go? What did he do? Was he alone 
when last seen? All this may mean asking hundreds of ques- 
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tions, most of them without any result. Scientists at the 
Home Office laboratories can very often give valuable help. 
You’ll read about them later on in this book (sec Chapters 
10, 11 and la). 

^ hittle Luck—a Lot of Hard Work! 

Don’t get the idea that a detective spends all his time 
trailing murderers or master-crooks. I told you earlier that 
most of London’s detectives are not stationed at Scotland 
Yard,but are posted to the various police stations. They 
have a special job to do which takes them most of their time, 
and that is keeping an eye on known criminals who Jive 
near, and on the people who associate with them. Sometimes 
they notice a decent lad or girl going about with bad charac¬ 
ters. A word to the lad or his parents may stop a criminal 
career before it starts. That may not be very exciting, but 
it’s better to prevent a criminal career than to arrest a 
criminal. 

The detectives of the Metropolitan Police—and a great 
many other forces—are not all men. For certain duties 
women make much more successful detectives. They can 
disguise themselves more easily and more quickly for one 
thing. The woman detective who wishes to keep someone 
under observation without being noticed has only to take a 
string shopping bag out of her handbag and put a newspaper 
package in it, and she immediately becomes a typical house¬ 
wife. Not that men detectives carry false moustaches and 
beards about in their pockets as a general rule, though they 
do sometimes have to disguise themselves. I remember see¬ 
ing two men on duty trying to catch a well-known burglar. 
They were dressed in overalls and carried pots of paint. 

A detective once told me that detection was fifty per cent 
hard routine work, forty per cent Criminal Record Office, 
and ten per cent lucki He was a successful ‘thief-catcher’ and 
a modest man, but there’s a lot in what he says. 

And here’s a tip for you. If you ever come across what 
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seems to be a criminal offence, there are three things to do: 
Inform the police at once; avoid touching anything; stop 
anyone else from touching until the police arrive and take 
over. 



7 


Patrolling the Thames 


When we visited the Information Room at Scotland Yard, 
we heard that the Yard had boats equipped with wireless to 
patrol the Thames. Some of these boats arc the fastest craft 
on the river: they have been specially adapted for police 
work from R.A.F. air-sea rescue launches. >X’hcn they’re 
going really fast, the other users of the river don’t like them 
much; their terrific wash makes the water quite rough. 

The crews of these boats belong to the Thames Division 
of the Metropolitan Police, though the scrsdcc was originally 
part of a private police force formed by the merchants who 
used the Thames. Less than two hundred years ago the river¬ 
side was infested with thieves. There were no quays for 
unloading the ships, wliich used to anchor in the river and 
discharge their cargoes into barges and lighters. To-day 
there are forty-four miles of quays in the Port of London, 

The thieves formed themselves into gangs with such odd 

names as ‘The Mudlarks’, ‘The SculHc-hunters’, ‘The River 

Pirates’, and ‘The Heavy Horsemen’. Some used to swim out 

to the ships and throw overboard any cargo that would 

float ashore; others, even bolder, would row out in boats 

and calmly help themselves to anything worth stealing. So 

serious did the thefts become that the ship-owners organized 

their own police. The force was recruited from retired 

sailors of the Royal Navy who knew how to sail and how to 

use cutlasses. So successful were these Ivfarine Police, as they 

were called, that the Government took them over, and in 

1839 they became part of the Metropolitan Police. They still 

99 
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remember their naval tradition, and the men of the Thames 
Division wear peaked caps and short reefer jackets to-day. 
Until the second half of the last century they wore the old 
tarred naval hats. The headquarters of the Thames Division 
are at Wapping, and they have police stations also at Barnes, 
Waterloo pier, Blackwall, and Erith. The police station at 
Waterloo is the only one of its kind in the world: it is really 
a sort of houseboat, and I have seen it being towed down the 
river to Wapping for repairs. 

Boats on the Beat 

The duties of the Thames Division are like those of any 
other police division—to protect life and property, to pre¬ 
serve peace, and to prevent crime. The boats go on beat, 
just as the constables do on land, but of course they some¬ 
times have jobs that their colleagues on the streets would 
never encounter. Perhaps an unattended barge has come 
adrift and in the swift tide is threatening to sink other ship¬ 
ping. To ‘capture’ and secure in rough weather an uncon¬ 
trolled barge with, perhaps, over a hundred tons of cargo 
on board calls for very' skilful seamanship. There are other, 
sadder duties. Reports of men and women who have fallen— 
or deliberately jumped—into the water may mean bodies to 
be recovered; sometimes, more happily, just-in-time rescues. 
The Thames, used for traffic for two thousand years and 
more, yields strange secrets when the police drags are out 
searching for victims of accident, suicide, or foul play. Once, 
not so long ago, a suit of chain-mail was brought to the 
surface. It must have lain on the river bed for four hundred 
years. 

Then there is river traffic to be regulated, and court cases 
to be brought against those who violate the traffic rules. 

The Thames Division has one of the lowest records for 
crime of all the London Police Divisions, although it is one 
of the wealthiest. Merchandise worth millions of pounds 
lies in ships and barges, many of which are unattended at 
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night. The owners rely entirely on the vigilance of the river 
patrols. Senior officers of the Thames Division also hold 
Customs warrants; that is, they are able to arrest smugglers 
who try’ to bring goods ashore without paying duty. 1 can 
assure you there isn’t much smuggling on the Thames 


to-day. 

Sometimes the Division will get a call to help the Special 
Branch. Word has come tluough that a foreigner who isn’t 
w^anted here is on one of the ships making for London. The 
ship will be met by a river patrol bt*at, and the unwelcome 


visitor detained, or put on another boat for home before he 
has a chance to land. ^ « 

Guarding the Treasure blouses of the Docks ^ ^ 


3o . 


The Tliamcs Division works only rm the water. Millions 
of pounds’ worth t>f goods lie in the w'archouses and w harfs 
of London’s port, and these, too, have to be guarded. 

I must cx|5lain a little about how the Port of London is 
run. It consists of eleven docks, the furthest east being 
Tilbury and the funhesi west, almost in the heart of Londtm, 
being St Katharine Docks and London D(icks. Altt>gether 
the eleven docks cover 4,235 acres. They are all w'^alled in, 


and nobody is allowed without a pass through the big gates 
which are guarded. They look dull, uninteresting places 
with their cobbled streets, w'arehouses, and railway lines, but 
if you were to go inside some of the warehouses, you would 
find them full of interest, and, in many cases, of treasure. 

Tobacco is stored in huge barrels called hogsheads, and 
the value of tobacco stored in the Port of London is over 


£140,000,000 with duty. This tobacco is stored until it 
matures. On many tj'pes of goods brought into this country, 
durymust be paid. Tobacco is bought by the manufacturers 
in a ‘raw’ state and needs some years of storing before it is 
fit to blend for smoking. If the manufacturers had to pay 
duty when the tobacco first arrived they would have to w'ait 
years before they got their money back. So the Government 
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allows them to bond their tobacco, which means that they 
do not have to pay duty until the tobacco has matured and 
is ready to take away. 

Wine and spirits must also mature and they, too, are 
bonded. The wine cellars under London Docks cover several 
acres and arc more like fairy caves than ordinary' storehouses. 
The wine is kept in huge barrels at a regular temperature and 
the barrels are said to ‘breathe’, for fumes escape and form 
food for huge masses of fungus that grow in festoons on the 
arched roofs above the barrels. In the dim light of the cellars 
these fungus growths shine with weird colours. 

Other treasures are wool—it arrives in huge bales for the 
wool sales—ivory, rare woods, opium (for medicine), tea, 
carpets, and feathers. Ivory' comes in the form of elephant 
tusks. To-day there are so many substitutes that it is not 
much used on account of its high price. It is made into 
billiard balls, piano keys, cigarette holders, and ornaments. 
Opium is imported in slabs about the size of bricks. You 
might not think that feathers were very valuable. The best 
are very valuable indeed. Years ago, beautiful little birds in 
the tropics were killed to obtain feathers for trimming hats 
and making ornaments. To-day such cruelty is discouraged 
by forbidding the import of their feathers, and nearly all the 
feathers that come from overseas are ostrich, which are 
plucked from the living bird (it soon grows some more!). The 
feathers are graded, and the finest plumes for fans, capes, and 
trimming are almost worth their weight in gold. The 
coarsest grades make feather dusters. 

Some Smugglers Tricks 

The docks are owned by the Port of London Authority, 
which spends all the money it receives for unloading and 
storing goods on maintaining, improving, and guarding the 
docks. As you can imagine, guarding them is a very im¬ 
portant duty, and since they are private property, there is a 
private police force to do the work. There are six hundred 
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men in this force, and they are organized just like any other 
police force, witli, of course, powers of arrest. 

They are responsible for seeing that nobody enters the 
docks without a proper pass, and for making sure that no 
smuggled or stolen goods go out. This means that the men 
on duty at the gates have to be very alert indeed. There is 
no chance of smuggling on a really large scale, but foreign 
seamen sometimes try to bring out nj'lons or drugs to sell 
to friends ashore. Quite recently a large seaman was stopped 
at the gates by a constable who considered there was some¬ 
thing furtive about Ids beliaviour. He was searched in the 
police ofRce, and when the searchers had finished the seaman 
was much thinnerl He had wound dozens of pairs of nylon 
stockings round Ids waist. Another constable stopped a car 
owned by a dock worker and had it searched. The police 
found a secret compartment between the back seat and the 
luggage boot, and in this were two rolls of cloth stolen from 
a ship. 

One night it was snowing hard when a dock constable 
saw six men on a barge. He challenged them and one of the 
men shouted: ^There's only one, let’s do him ini* In spite of 
this the constable ran towards the barge, and the men took 
to their heels. He was imablc to make an arrest, but he saved 
bales of clothing valued at £540, which the men were 
actually cari^dng away when he saw them. 

There is a school for training the Port of London police 
recruits, and the school has a ‘black museum*. Some of the 
exhibits show clever—but unsuccessful—attempts to smuggle 
goods through the gates, I remember seeing a woollen vest 
which looked quite ordinary, but inside a dozen little pockets 
had been sewn for carrying small quantities of hashish, 
which is a dangerous drug that nobody in England is 
allowed to possess. 

Many Chinese seamen like to smoke opium, which is also 
forbidden in England. When they are caught they have both 
their opium and their pipes confiscated. But the Chinese are 
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clever, and in the ‘black museum’ arc opium pipes made of 
hollow I'jrass rods with bakclire dor>r-knobs for bowls. The 
opium which 1 menti^>ned earlier is all used for medicine. 

The dock police have their own Criminal Investigation 
Department, and they work closely with Scotland Yard and 
with ox erseas police forces. A message from, say. New York 
may result in the smart capture of an international crook at 
the dock gates. 
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More London Police Forces 


The Metropolitan Police guard nearly all of Greater 
London. Their territory goes far beyond the boundaries of 
the London County Council into Surrey, Essex, Middlesex, 
Kent, and Hertfordshire—roughly a circle with Charing 
Cross as its centre and a radius of fifteen miles. But there is 
one square mile which is not controlled by the Metropolitan 
Police and that is the City of London. 

The City has its own police, of w'hich it is ver)’ proud, and 
at the head is a Commissioner. Only the Metropolitan Police 
and the City Police have Commissioners: all other English 
forces have a Chief Constable. 


The ^Charleys' of the City 

Since the earliest times the City of London has always been 
crowded, and has always had a crime problem. As long ago 
as 1285, when Edward I was king, the Statute of Winchester 
ordered each town and city to keep proper watch and ward 
to prevent crime. The City was too important to be included 
in the Statute and had one of its own. Judging by the old 
records it was very necessary to keep watch and ward in the 
City, and the Statute begins: ‘First, whereas many evils, as 
Murders, Robberies and Manslaughters, have been commit¬ 
ted in the City by Night and by Day . . .’ 

So constables were elected to look after the City. They 
were important people who not only had to see that every 
man took his share of‘Watch and Ward’ (like fire-watching 
during the blitz), but they had to keep a register of all 
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residents. But there was no Act of Parliament to compel the 
City to keep order. People grew lazy and paid others to do 
their ‘watching’, and very often those who accepted the 
posts were themselves criminals. In the reign of Charles II 
the City appointed a thousand ‘Watchmen or Bellmen’ to be 
on duty between sunset and sunrise. They were soon nick¬ 
named Charleys. Mostly they were old men who could find 
no better work. They were quite unable to cope with the 
criminals or even with the gangs of young men who used to 
push over their boxes (something like sentry-boxes) for an 
evening’s amusement. 

In 1757 the City established a regular police force, the 
first of its kind in England. In 1824 they wore blue uniforms 
and were paid 5s. 3d, a day for day duty and 4s. for night 
patrol. V^ hen Sir Robert Peel introduced his Metropolitan 
Police Bill in 1829, most people thought that the new force 
would take over the police work of the City. The City 
merchants, who were very proud of their police, didn’t agree 
at all, and protested so strongly that they were allow'cd to 
keep their own police. 

As you will understand, they had to make sure that their 
force was very efficient indeed. They certainly succeeded, 
and to-day the City Police are among the finest in the world. 
You can be sure of finding one if you walk past the Law 
Courts in the Strand towards St Paul’s Cathedral. He will 
be at least five feet eleven inches tall (the Metropolitan 
Police to-day need only be five feet eight inches) and he has 
a comb to his helmet, brass instead of silver buttons, and 
a red and white brassard (armband) when he is on duty. 

Very few people actually live in the City—not many mote 
than 5,000—but during the day nearly half a million people 
work there, so you will understand that there are very many 
empty shops, offices, and warehouses to guard at night. The 
policeman on beat has to keep a constant look-out for fires, 
since the streets are narrow and the buildings—many of 
them old—very close together. In the City of London—^and 
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I think nowhere else in the worJd—the Coroner holds an 
inquest on hres! (You may not know that the Coroner in any 
district must hold an inquest on Treasure Trove to decide 
who the owner is.) 


Glitter—but No Gold! 

The City has a Criminal Investigation Department, and 
many of the detectives are specially skilled in detecting 
financial frauds, such as ‘buckct-shops\ A ‘bucket-shop’ is a 
company which sells worthless shares to the public, pre¬ 
tending that it owns rich gold-fields or other valuable 
sources of profit. Quite often the company does own a gold¬ 
field, but it yields ver)' little gold. In order to persuade the 
public that the mines are valuable, they may be ‘salted’, that 
is, real gold ore may be put in the mines, so that inspecting 
engineers w^ilJ declare (quite innocently, often) that they have 
seen the gold there. For a year or two the fraudulent direc¬ 
tors will pay interest to those w'ho have bought shares out 
of a small part of the money paid for them (instead of out of 
the profits from selling gold). Then they will state that all 
the gold has been mined and the gold-fields are exhausted. 
The shares, of course, become worthless, the company 
closes dowm, and the directors quietly disappear with the 
money which they have, in fact, stolen. Since the gold-fields 
are never in England, detection isn’t easy, and it sometimes 
takes years to bring the swindlers to trial. The law control¬ 
ling the formation of companies and the sale of shares are 
now so strict that fraud is very difficult. 

Another form of swindling is an elaborate confidence 
trick. It needs a big, well-organized gang and plenty of 
money to start with. Here is an actual case to show you how 
the ‘con men* (confidence tricksters) work. 

Mr X (I mustn’t give you his real name) was a wealthy 
Australian sheep-breeder. He decided to pay a visit to Eng¬ 
land and have a really good time. An international gang of 
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confidence tricksters got to hear of this. Probably they paid 
a bank clerk or a shipping agent small sums for informatmn 
about sailing reservations or big withdrawals of cash. During 
the voyage to England Mr X made the acquaintance of a 
very charming man, and found he had the same hobbies and 
interests. When the ship reached Southampton Mr X was 
very sorry to leave his new friend, whom we will call Y, but 
it had been just a sea-voyage friendship and he did not ex¬ 
pect to meet lum again. Imagine his pleasant surprise when 
the friend strolled through the lounge of the hotel at which 
Mr X was staying. It was not long before Y, who said he 
had been called unexpectedly to London over a share deal, 
invited Mr X to have lunch with him in the City. ‘Excuse 
me,’ exclaimed the friend at lunch, ‘but there’s my broker; I 

must have a word with him.’ 

When he came back he was full of excitement. I ve 
managed to buy shares in a gold-mine for a few shillings , he 
whispered. ‘By the end of the week, they’ll be worth him- 
dreds. My broker has just had a private report that they’ve 

struck a rich vein of ore.’ 

By the end of lunch Mr X was begging to be allowed to 
come in on the deal. Very reluctantly the friend promised to 
introduce Mr X to his broker the next day, and at the meet¬ 
ing Mr X was allowed to buy ^lo^oao worth of shares. But, 
mind you,’ said the broker, ‘you must pay cash. So large a 
cheque payable to me would put the bank officials wise and 
they’d soon spread the news round before 1 had time to buy 
the shares for you.’ 

Mr X parted with the cash and received some share 
certificates, beautifully printed. That’s all he ever did get. 
The gold-mine didn’t even exist! Unfortunately in this case 
the confidence men got away free. Mr X had the reputation 
of being a very clever business man in his own country. He 
refused to prosecute because he would be laughed at when 
he got home for ‘being had for a mug’. 

At the other end of the crime scale the City is infested at 
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times with pett}’- swindJers who aren't always easy to catch. 
The ‘directory fraud’ is a favourite means of raising money 
without honest work. A man—or, quite often, a smartly- 
dressed woman—calls on the heads of firms to collect a small 
sum for inserting the names of the firms in the street direc¬ 
tor}'. The swindler pretends to have come from well-known 
publishers, and most firms are quite willing to have their 
names included and pay the few sliillings asked. As direc¬ 
tories are only published once a year, and as the swindlers 
take care to call round a long time before a new directory is 
due, it is months before the fraud is discovered. 


The Raihvay Police 


If you have ever visited a big London railway station, you 
will have seen policemen on duty. And if you are very 
observant, you will have noticed that their uniforms are not 
quite the same as those of the Metropolitan constables on 
duty outside the station forecourt. 


Railways are, in fact, private property, even though they 
are nationalized and publicly owned. You can’t go wandering 
down the lines or across the goods yards unless you have 
official business there. The ordinary police have no rights on 
private property unless they are called in, unless they actually 
see an offence taking place. But travellers and goods on the 
railways have to be protected, and those who try to travel 
without paying their fares have to be caught and punished, 
so the railway has its own police. These police work in very 
close touch with Scotland Yard and other police forces 
through whose territories the railways run. 

There is always a risk of theft from goods wagons and 
parcels offices, and preventing or detecting these thefts is 
one of the biggest tasks that face the railway police. Thieves 


of another t}'pe specialize in stealing from luggage left in 

carriages while the owners are in the dining-car. Since Josses 
£ 
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are not usually discovered until the luggage is unpacked, 
these thieves are difficult to trace. 


A. Clever Train Thief 

Just before the war the railway detectives caught one of 
the most successful train thieves they had ever met. He stole 
only expensive jewellery from the luggage of first-class 
passengers, and in nine months he got away with jewels 
worth over £10,000. In ever}' case he re-packed the luggage, 
leaving it exactly as he had found it, so that it was clear he 
had had plenty of time for his robberies. His method soon 
became known. He would enter a first-class carriage in 
which a lady was travelling alone on a long journey in the 
hope that she would leave the carriage for lunch, which 
usually happened. 

For nine months he was lucky; none of his victims missed 
the jeweller}' until she had left the train, by which time he 
had been able to get rid of it. You can’t charge a man with 
theft unless there is evidence that he has been stealing, how¬ 
ever sure you may be that he did it. But from questioning 
the victims, the railway detectives learnt that in every case 
a well-dressed young man wearing a red carnation had travelled 
in the same carriage. 

At last this young man, complete with carnation, was 
seen to board a train at Paddington. Detectives joined the 
train and kept him under observation from the corridor. As 
usual, he chose a carriage with a lady travelling alone, and, 
as usual, she left the carriage for lun<ffi. A detective saw that 
her luggage had been moved slightly while she was absent, 
and the young man was detained before he had a chance to 
leave the train. When he was searched he had jewellery 
worth £300 in his pocket. 

He pleaded guilty to twenty-six robberies of jewellery 
which he had broken up, remodelled and sold. He was sent 
to prison for twelve months. 
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Another very ingenious method of stealing was dis¬ 
covered by the railway detectives. The thieves forged rail¬ 
way labels, wrote their own address on them, and pasted 
them over packages in transit. The packages were delivered 
by the railway in the normal way—but to the thieves’ address, 
which they changed very hurriedly as soon as delivery had 
been made. The real owners of course reported that the 
goods had failed to arrive, and as soon as the railway 
authorities realized what was happening they delivered 
police officers as well as the parcelsl 


The Runaway Engine 

During the war mysterious damage occurred to no fewer 
than nineteen engines at one big railway depot. As engines 
were vital to the war effort, this damage was very serious 
indeed. In each case the engine had started up and run away, 
apparently by itself! No clues could be found, and finally a 
chief inspector and a detective inspector were detailed to 
give the whole of their time to solving the mystery. There 
were nearly two thousand people working at the depot, and 
the only way was to check up on each one until they found 
the culprit. 

After weeks of watching they found that the same engine- 
driver had been working near the runaway engines in each 
case, though he had not been on the spot when the engines 
actually started. But the police knew that a trained driver 
could set the controls so that the engine would start, when 
it had sufficient pressure of steam. They also knew that the 
culprit would have to be caught red-handed before he could 
be charged. It wasn’t easy to keep watch, because the man 
would be suspicious of strangers and would leave the engines 
alone. They persuaded another engine-driver, who was also 
a special constable, to help them. 

One morning this driver went round examining the 
engines and reported that they were all in correct order and 
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could not start by themselves. He then saw the suspect get 
into the cab of an engine and make certain adjustments, 
after which he went back to his own engine and drove off. 
A few minutes later the engine he had visited started up, 
ran down the lines, and was derailed at the main line points 
a minute or so after a passenger train had passed. He was 
arrested, tried and sent to prison for five years for the 
damage he had caused. Although he denied all knowledge of 
the offences, no more engines ran away after that. 


Still More Private Police 

London Transport also has its own police force of con¬ 
stables and detectives. They operate on London’s buses and 
Underground. Mostly their work consists of dealing with 
cases of assault, pilfering, and the like, but sometimes they 
are faced with much more serious problems. On one occasion 
two employees were taking £1,400 for wages to an Under¬ 
ground station when they were suddenly attacked and the 
money was stolen. They had been unable to get a clear view 
of the thieves, and all the detectives had to guide them was 
the fact that the thieves must have known how and when 
the wages were carried. At last they traced an ex-soldier 
who had lived in the district to a remote village in Scotland. 
They informed the local police, who reported that the man 
had arrived there a few days after the robbery and seemed 
well supplied with money. He was arrested and admitted his 
share in the attack, naming two other men who had helped 
him. The other two were traced and caught, all three being 
sent to prison. 

The Navy, Army, and Air Force all have civilian police to 
guard their premises, as do the State air lines, but perhaps 
the most unusual police of all are London’s Market Police, 
who work at Smithfield, Billingsgate, and Leadenhall. Their 
duties are to enforce market by-laws and they have no con¬ 
nection with the Qty Police (all three markets are in the 
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City). The Greeks and Romans had market police, but these 
were skilled archers, trained to shoot first and ask cjuestions 
afterwards! 
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Outside London 


There are nearly thirty-five million people living outside 
the area of the Metropolitan Police, and every one of them 
is in the area of one of England’s provincial police forces. 

Excluding London and the City, there are 57 County 
forces and 102 City and Borough forces in England and 
Wales: in Scotland there arc 29 County and 18 Burgh forces. 

They vary very much in si2C, according to the density of 
population in their areas. The county of Rutland has only 
22 police officers: the West Riding of Yorkshire has 1,688: 
the town of Carmarthen has only 17 policemen, the City of 
Liverpool has 2,934. Roughly there is one police officer for 
ever)' 600 people in England and Wales. It has been esti¬ 
mated that in Russia there is one for every 30I 

All these forces outside London have Chief Constables at 
their heads, and they are paid out of the rates and controlled 
by a committee of local men and women, but all police 
officers have the same powers and duties. 

A very small force will not have a mounted branch; it 
may not even have wireless cars. Its Criminal Investigation 
Department will be small—perhaps a detective sergeant and 
one detective constable—and its Criminal Record Office 
will contain only a few names of criminals who live in the 
area. On the other hand the smallest force can make use of 
the same services as the biggest. Most important of these 
are the Home Office laboratories (about which you will 
read presently) and Scotland Yard’s Criminal Record Office. 
Suppose there has been a big burglary in the area of a very 
small force: details of methods and of any suspected strangers 
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can be checked by the Yard, who will send detectives to 
help if asked to do so. These detectives will not tdke over the 
case; they will work under the direction of the Chict Con¬ 
stable, though he will usually gi\ c them a free hand because 
of their cxj^ericnce. 

The Chief Constable is not always a police officer who 
has been promoted. He may be a retired officer of the Navy 
or Army, or even a civilian who has the experience and 
ability to make him a good organizer. On the other hand 
very many Chief Constables have ser\'ed in the ranks of the 
police, reached senior rank, and successfully applied for the 
post of Cliief Constable in another force. 


The Village * Bobby — a Man of Many Parts 

You have probably read books in wliich the village 
‘bobby* appears as a local tyrant or someone very little 
better than the village idiot. Let me correct that idea right 
away. The village constable is a fully trained police officer 
who has passed all the nccessar}^ tests and exams. He has to 
know even more than the town policeman, because he must 
understand the laws and regulations which apply only to the 
country, such as those dealing with poaching, foot-and- 
mouth disease, and swine fever. He is expected by his 
seniors to take a note of all strangers, by the farmers to keep 
gypsies off their land, and by the villagers to be a walking 
law encyclopaedia, a peace-maker in local squabbles, and an 
authority on almost everything! And he will have to be on 
call twenty-four hours a day with no help unless a serious 
emergency arises. 

As we have seen, some of the provincial forces are quite 
big, and they have to cover areas which include thickly 
populated industrial districts, quiet residential streets, and 
huge tracts of open country. 

Such a force is the West Riding of Yorkshire Constabulary. 
This covers nearly half of England’s largest county, and its 
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police officers certainly have a variety of work and scenery. 
Factories and coal mines as well as thousands of acres of 
lonely moorland are to be found in West Riding. To give 
this open country proper police supervision, expert know¬ 
ledge of local geography is necessary. Huge holes with 
narrow, often concealed, openings occur on the moors, and 
missing people are sometimes found dead in them. 

W'ith its force of nearly 1,700, West Riding seldom finds 
it necessary to ask Scotland Yard for help. It has a fine 
Criminal Investigation Department and one of the best 
Criminal Record Offices in the world, which helps very 
many other forces in the North of England. Recently the 
patrol cars have been equipped with an entirely new system 
of wireless. 

The detectives have recently carried out some very smart 
work in investigating serious crime, though, like most detec¬ 
tion, hard routine w'ork was the foundation. Here is an 
example. 

A. Case Neatly Solved 

The story begins on a day in May, 1947. Mrs Doughty 
called at the house of her friends, the Bakers. It was a rather 
isolated house at the foot of the Pennines. To her surprise 
removal men were loading the furniture into a van. Her 
friends, one of the men told her, had quarrelled and separated. 
She refused to believe this and telephoned her husband, who 
suggested that the furniture was being stolen while the 
Bakers were out. (Such things do happen! In a London 
suburb thieves removed everything from a house belonging 
to a newly-married couple who were away on their honey¬ 
moon!) 

Mr Doughty very wdsely told his wife to write down the 
>. name and address of the furniture removers, and the next 
day the Doughtys called at the shop of the man who had 
bought the furniture and asked for a description of the 
person who had sold it. From the dealer’s answers they were 
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quite convinced that Mr Baker had not sold the furniture, 
and they went to the police. Immediate investigations fol¬ 
lowed, and the police learnt that eight suitcases had been 
delivered by the furniture van to an address in a nearby 
village on the instructions of the man who sold the tui niturc. 
This man had called liimself Mr Baker. Detectives went to 
this address, which was a shop. It was locked, but they 
could sec the suitcases through the window. They had 
brought the furniture dealer with them, and as they watched 
he exclaimed: ‘That’s the man who sold the furniture.’ 

The detectives already knew who rented the shop. It was 
a man named Gartsidc, and this was the man tliey now saw. 
He was standing beside a car. 

‘Are you the owner of this car?’ a detective asked. 

‘Yes’, came the answer. 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘Percy Baker.’ 

The detectives knew* Gartsidc had a scar on liis leg and 
asked to see ‘Mr Baker’s’ leg. ‘Your name’s Gartsidc’, they 
challenged. He admitted he was Gartsidc, and said he had 
bought the car from Mr Baker, as w'ell as the furniture. 

Because Gartsidc had at first given a wrong name, he was 
taken to the nearest police station for further questioning. 
There he declared that the Bakers had quarrelled, and Mr 
Baker had asked him to sell the furniture in Mr Baker’s 
name. There was no evidence that any crime had been com¬ 
mitted, but it seemed to the police tliat something was 
wrong. Certainly there was no trace of Mr and Mrs Baker. 
The suitcases w*cre opened and found to contain a large 
quantity of Mr and Mrs Baker’s clothes. The house where 
Mrs Doughty had called was opened and traces of blood 
were found. The Chief Inspector in charge of the case 
cautioned Gartside and told him he had reason to believe 
that some person might have been killed at the Bakers home. 

‘Who has been killed?’ Gartside asked. 

‘It may be Mr and Mrs Baker’, he was told. 
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*What if it is both of them?’ Gartside asked without 
hesitating. 

The Chief Inspector at once asked if Gartside was respon¬ 
sible for their deaths. ‘Let me explain what happened’, he 
said. 

Tliis may sound like the last chapter of the stor}'. I must 
tell you that in real life detection docs not end when the 
suspect is in custody: very often that is only the beginning. 
The most difficult task facing the police is the building up 
of a case for the trial in which there is not a single weak link. 

Gartside told a strange story—but it was a story that might 
be true. He said that he knew the Bakers and had called on 
them because Mr Baker had offered to repair his rifle for 
him. While he was there they had a quarrel. Mrs Baker 
picked up a poker and Mr Baker seized the rifle and fired. 
Mrs Baker dropped instantly. Gartside—so he said—rushed 
forward to grab the rifle. Mr Baker picked up a revolver 
which was also there. During the struggle the revolver went 
off and Mr Baker fell. He was in agony and dying, said 
Gartside. ‘I fired two more shots from the rifle to put him 
out of his agony.* 

Gartside went on to say he was in a panic. He carried the 
bodies a mile uphill and buried them on the moors. 

The police didn’t believe this story, but they had to find 
the true story and to prove it was true. Hours of patient 
and skilful examination by the detectives and by scientists 
from the Home Office Laboratory at Wakefield followed. 
For a start they found a bullet mark on the floor of one room, 
then, with the help of neighbours, they replaced the furni¬ 
ture exactly as it had been during the lifetime of the Bakers. 
They learnt that there had been no poker in Ae room where 
the shooting had taken place. Step by step they built up a 
theory of what had happened. Gartside must have broken 
into the house while the Bakers were out, intending, prob¬ 
ably, to rob the safe. They had come back while he was still 
there. Mrs Baker had come in while Mr Baker was putting 
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the car away and Gartside had shot her in cold blood. 
Alarmed by the shot, Mr Baker had run in, only to suffer a 
similar fate. 

I have seen the records of this case—reports of police 
officers and scientists, statements by witnesses. They would 
fill quite a large book. When the case was complete it was 
so strong that Gartside was found guilty: the jury was satis¬ 
fied that the double crime was committed maliciously, not 
in self-defence and not under provocation. His appeal was 
dismissed, and he paid the full penalty of a cowardly crime. 

The Folk of Tiger Bay 

London, as you have read, has two police forces to 
guard its important dock area. As is usual in such districts, 
foreigners—mostly seamen—come to live in dockland dis¬ 
tricts, and at one time there was a large Chinese colony in 
the Limehouse district of London. Much of this district was 
destroyed during the blitz, and most of the Clunesc who 
lived there have scattered to other parts of London and 
England. 

At Cardiff the dock area is guarded by the Cardiff City 
Police, and there is one district, which used to be known as 
Tiger Bay on account of its reputation for violent crime, 
where a very large proportion of the population is foreign— 
not only Chinese, but of forty different nationalities. 

Cardiff, as some of you will know, is a very fine city of 
stately buildings, new and old, but on passing under the 
railway arch which leads to Tiger Bay the scene changes 
completely. I visited the district with the police officer who 
is responsible for seeing that the lodging-houses for foreign 
seamen are properly run, and brought back with me two 
souvenirs which show what a strange mixture of races is to 
be found there. The first is a pair of chopsticks given me by 
the proprietor of a Chinese restaurant, and the second a 
packet of incense which was the gift of a mosque attcndantl 
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At one time Tiger Bay had a very bad reputation for crime. 
It still has a bad name, but it no longer deserves it, largely 
owing to the understanding way in which the Cardiff police 
have dealt with the people of many races who live there. The 
police have gone among them, not just to seek out criminals 
and arrest them, but to give help and advice. Many a Tiger 
Bay lad or girl who has been in trouble has found a decent 
job aftenA'ards through the police, who understand very 
fully that their first duty is to prevent crime. More than one 
African lad grinned a greeting to my police friend as we 
walked along Bute Street, the main thoroughfare. You 
doing O.K. now?’ my friend would call out. ‘Yessir, O.K.— 
thank you*, would be the answer. The lads meant that 
‘thank you*. 

The folks of Tiger Bay don’t come up-town into the city 
of Cardiff: they live and die in their own Little district, which 
is a world apart. Some of the traders grow quite rich by 
honest means and spend money on improving their shops 
and restaurants. Others grow quite rich—and the police 
would like to know where their money comes from. During 
the war one of the two mosques was blitzed. There was a 
big safe in the mosque which contained money saved by 
Mahommedan seamen and handed to the local Sheikh to 
look after. No trace of the money was ever found after the 
blitz, but one or two people appeared to have become wealthy 
quite suddenly, I was also shown a shop door bearing the 
marks of forty different attempts to break it open. 

Very many of the coloured people of Tiger Bay were 
born in various parts of the British Commonwealth and are 
therefore British subjects: all newcomers are anxious to 
prove British nationality and avoid the restrictions imposed 
on aliens. They have to convince the police that they were 
bom within the Commonwealth, and usually a letter from 
their folks at home is sufficient evidence, since it will have a 
British stamp and post-mark. My guide told me of one 
African who was asked to obtain such a letter. The reply 
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from his relatives was unexpected: ‘You send English sewing- 
machine and pair English trousers or wc don’t say where 
you were born’! Of course, since the letter came from a 
British address it was quite sufficient evidence, in spite of 
the threat! I should tell you that it is the ambition of many 
African seamen who settle in Cardiff to send home a sewing- 
machine, gramophone, or pair of trousers! 

During my tour I visited many of the lodging houses. 
They were run by .Somalis, Chinese, West Africans, Indians, 
and many others. At each we were pressed to have food and 
tea. The tea was very welcome, but I was glad when my 
friend declined some of the invitations to eat. Fat, oil, and 
rancid butter seemed to be the principal ingredients of the 
dishes wc were offered. In spite of Tiger Bay’s bad reputa¬ 
tion, I enjoyed meeting its people. I stayed the night there 
at a hotel run by a French couple. 

Cardiff police have a Special Branch wliich works in very 
close touch with Scotland Yard’s Special Branch, and keeps 
an eye on unwelcome foreigners who come ashore. But most 
of the folk of Cardiff arc loyal citizens, even if they do enjoy 
a little illegal gamble at street corners: very many of the 
coloured seamen gave their lives on the merchant ships that 
were torpedoed during the war. 

Crooks by the Seaside 

Very different problems from those of Cardiff face the 
police of Brighton. You have probably visited that town, 
and admired the tall constables with their white helmets. 

Any big holiday resort attracts crooks during the holiday 
season, and Brighton, being very close to London, gets 
more than its fair share. I have also come across cases of 
criminals living in Brighton and taking season tickets to 
London, where they carried out various forms of crime 
quite unsuspected by their neighbours. As you can imagine, 
the Brighton police keep in very close touch with Scotland 
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Yard, especially as pick-pockets and confidence tricksters 
also spend holidays by the seaside—because such holidays 
can be very profitable. Visitors to Brighton and other seaside 
towns generally have money in their pocketsl 


Don't Play Cards with Strangers! 

One type of crook who used to travel daily between 
London and Brighton was the card-sharper, though to-day 
he is almost extinct. Two or three card-sharpers would 
generally work together, choosing a railway carriage with 
a single occupant. The three would start a conversation as 
though they were strangers. One would suggest a game of 
cards, and the other two would agree to play. Then the 
original occupant of the carriage would be invited—some¬ 
times he would be almost threatened. Of course, the game 
would be crooked, with the three sharpers in league against 
the fourth man. The railway police got to know these men 
by sight, but could not arrest them unless a passenger made 
a complaint. That seldom happened: many victims did not 
know the game was crooked and just thought they had been 
unlucky; others didn’t like to admit they had been foolish 
enough to play with strangers. However, the police used to 
warn the guard, who would go up and down the train 
advising passengers not to play cards with strangers. 

Race-gangs were once a trouble to the Brighton police, 
before the Flying Squad had their big clean-up,* and one of 
these gangs actually had its headquarters at Brighton. On 
one occasion the gang visited a dance-hall and nearly wrecked 
the place because they were dissatisfied with the service at 
the bar. 

Robbing the Hotel Visitor 

The hotel thief is another holiday season pest at all sea¬ 
side towns. Mostly he works alone, and books a room at a 

• See pages 17-8. 
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big hotel for one night during the winter when prices are 
reduced. When he leaves he has in his pocket a wax mould 
of the key> or he has cut another key to fit the Jock. In the 
summer he comes back, watches the room to which he has a 
second key until he sees the occupant go out, then opens 
the door with his own key and steals anything he can find. 

This technique means that the hotel thief will need to 
make—and save—plenty of money in the summer to pay for 
his winter hotels, and very few crooks are good at saving! 
He may find himself hard up and compelled to take a chance 
on a more risky method. He goes boldly up to the reception 
desk and asks for any number he considers lucky (most 
crooks are superstitious). If the key is on the rack he may get 
it without further question, and he will know that the lawful 
occupier of the room is out. If the key is not on the rack, he 
will murmur something about his wife having taken it, and 
go out quickly before further enquiries are made. Big hotels 
have house detectives who soon get to know regular hotel 
thieves, and the game never lasts Jong. »■ 

An cx-detective superintendent of the Metropolitan Police 
told me how he trapped a big-scale hotel thief who never 
did the stealing himself. This detective noticed that hotel 
thieves known to the police used to visit a certain public 
house in London rather frequently. He was interested, and 
had enquiries made. As a result, a close watch was kept on 
the premises, and at last a hotel thief was caught in the act of 
passing stolen property to the landlord. Then the whole 
story came out. During the winter the landlord and his wife 
used to stay for week-ends at expensive seaside hotels on the 
South Coast. The landlord would take a wax impression of 
the key and have a copy made. During the summer he would 
give the duplicate keys to hotel thieves on condition that 
they brought the stolen property for him to buy, which he 
did at great profit to himself. He was, in fact, a ‘fence’—that 
is one who buys stolen property from thieves. 
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Catching the Lorry Thieves 

In addition to general duties, every police force m England 
has its own local problems. The chief problem of the Hert¬ 
fordshire police, for example, is lorry 
from the North converge on London 

and on these roads much of the orry ^ ^ 

You have all read about vans and lorries with v aluable loads 

of such luxuries as cigarettes 

isn’t a very difficult thing to do, and the thieves (md it easy 
to sell the goods. The driver of a long-distance lorry must 
smp sometfmes for rest and food That gives jh^lneves 
their opportunity. Perhaps thay have been following the 
lorry al7day in a fast car from the factory gates. For a few 
minutes the lorry is left unattended outside a caft. 
moment the driver has gone inside one of the men in he 
car gets out and drives the lorry away. His accomplice in the 
car^ives slowly behind, ready to block the road m case a 
poUce car follows unexpectedly. The stolen lorry is chivcn 
down a side turning where another lorry and several men 
are waiting to change over the load. In a naatter of ^nmes 
the second lorry is being driven to London, while the first 

is abandoned by the roadside. 

To fight these thieves Hertfordshire pohee have a very 
efficient wireless system working in conjuncuon with fast 
patrol cars. They are also in close touch with Scotland Yard 
Ind other neighbouring forces. The moment the alarm is 
given, the patrol cars go into action, and if necessary a road 
block is set up and every' passing car and lorry stopped for 
the drivers to be questioned. Unfortunately many roadside 
caf^s are not fitted with telephones, so that the thieves get 
a good start before the alarm can be given. But the pohee 
arc becoming more and more successful in tracing the thieves; 
I can’t describe the newest methods without givmg away 

secret information. 



Facts About Finger-prints 


What are finger-prints, and what do the police learn 
from them? 

Turn your hands palm up, and have a look at the tips of 
your fingers: you will see dozens of fine grooves curving 
round the finger tops and forming a sort of pattern in the 
centre of the end joints. 

Get a magnifying-glass and study each finger more closely. 
You will see that every finger has a different pattern. Get a 
friend to ‘lend’ you another pair of hands. Out of the six¬ 
teen fingers and four thumbs you have between you, you 
won’t find two patterns exactly the same. You could spend 
the rest of your life trying to match two patterns without 
success, for scientists have reckoned that the chances are 
64,000,000,000 to one against any two in the w<^ld being 
alike! 

Now you’ve learnt the first important point about finger¬ 
prints: no two fingers have the same pattern. There’s only one 
other thing to learn: finger patterns never change. The patterns 
are there when you’re born: the same patterns are there 
when you die. From these two facts the police know that 
when tw’o finger-prints are the same, they must have been 
made by the same finger. Rather like geometry, isn’t it? 

There are a few questions you’ll probably want to ask. 

Why do we have finger patterns? 

Scientists aren’t all agreed on this. Some believe it s to 
help our sense of touch, others that the ridges which form 
the patterns protect the sweat glands that lie between them. 

How do fingers leave a print? 

F ®« 
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In two ways. They leave an impression when you press 
something soft like clay or butter. This is called a plastic 
print. On a hard surface they leave behind minute traces of 
sweat. This is the latent print that the detectives discover 
with the dusting powder. The sweat remains sticky for a 
very long time—sometimes years—if it is protected from 
damp or rubbing, and holds the powder. Except in certain 
illnesses, the sweat glands are always discharging, and you 
can guess that when a criminal is at work his fear of dis¬ 
covery makes him perspire very freely. 


How Finger-prints are used as Clues 

Finger-prints can be very important in detecting crime, 
but there’s nothing magic about them. Just because the 
police find a finger-print at the scene of the crime, it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that they know who the culprit is. They 
generally do find finger-prints—dozens of them. 

Let’s suppose a safe has been broken open in an office. 
The finger-print experts examine the safe, and very likely 
find it covered with prints. They take an impression of each 
one, and try to find out who made it. If you think for a 
moment, you will realize that a great many people besides 
the thief could have touched the safe—the owner, his ser¬ 
vants and employees, visitors, could all have left their finger¬ 
marks there quite irmocently. So first the detectives have to 
try to match ^1 the prints they have found. Perhaps, if they 
are lucky and the culprit hasn’t worn gloves, they may find 
one they can’t match. They send the photograph of this to 
the Criminal Record Office where the files are searched. If 
a matching print is found, it’s generally safe to assume that 
they know who the thief is. And it must be a man who has 
already been convicted of a crime. Even if the print can’t be 
matched, it is put on one side and compared with other 
unknown prints that come in. One day the thief may be 
caught for some other offence, and then it will be possible 
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to prove that he also broke open the safe by taking his finger¬ 
prints direct from his fingers and comparing them with the 

print from the safe. 

How do the police find finger-prints? 

You’ve all seen marks made by dirty fingers on books 
and doors. These are obvious prints, but they’re usually too 
blurred to give clear patterns. More valuable to the police 
arc what they call latent prints, made by a light touch of the 
fingers, and invisible until they have been treated by dusting 
with special powder which clings to the marks and leaves 
the pattern outlined. A dark powder is used for light sur¬ 
faces, and a white powder for dark surfaces. The pattern 
wheri made clear in this way is photographed and greatly 

enlarged. 

In real life detectives are not able to recognize the finger¬ 
print of a criminal by just looking at it! They have to send the 
print (if it is on something that can easily be moved, such as 
a book), or a photograph of it, to experts who spend their 

whole lives comparing prints. 


Before the Days of the Finger-print 

Years ago, before the value of finger-prints in criminal 
work had been discovered, police officers had to rely on 
their memories, or, if they had never themselves seen the 
suspect, on what is called portrait parli (French for *spokcn 
portrait’); that is, on a verbal description given by someone 
who had actually seen the wanted person. At one time some 
countries used to brand criminals with hot irons so that they 
would always be known as convicted persons. Holland did 

not give up the method until 1854. 

During the latter half of last century a clerk in the Police 
Department of Paris, Alphonse BertiUon, started a new 
method of identifying criminals. He argued that no two 
people were exactly alike in all their measurements arms, 
legs, head, etc.—and he prepared a complicated table of 
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measurements by which suspects could all be measured in 
the same way. For identifying young people who were still 
growing, Bertillon relied on eye-colour and the shape of 
the ears. (If you examine the ears of your friends, you’ll be 
astonished how many different types there are. Each ear has 
eight main features, and its position in regard to the rest of 
the head varies from person to person.) This scientific 
method of identification was a great improvement on the 
old portrait parli, and most countries adopted it. 

A Scots doctor, Henry Faulds, who was working in a 
hospital in Japan, was the first to suggest a method of 
detecting criminals by their finger-prints, though Sir William 
Herschel, an English official in India, had for some years 
been using finger-prints for identifying prisoners in gaol. 
Sir Francis Galton, an English scientist, then proved that 
no two finger-prints were alike. Sir E. R. Henry, who be¬ 
came Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, devised a 
practical way of classifying finger-prints which he divided 
into three main groups, according to the general pattern 
made by the lines on the finger-tip. These are the arch, the 
loop, and the whorl. In 1901 Scotland Yard started its record 
of finger-prints: to-day the Yard has over ten million single 
finger-prints on its files. 

Aft Extraordinary Coincidence 

America was a little slower in adopting this new method; 
a very strange coincidence convinced the American police 
of its value in 1903. A Negro named Will West was sent to 
serve a sentence in Leavenworth Penitentiary, and according 
to the rules he w'as measured by the Bertillon system. The 
chief record clerk thought the details looked familiar and 
told the Negro he remembered him having been in prison 
before. West denied this, and the clerk turned up the files 
and showed West what seemed to be his photograph. It was 
certainly so like him that West himself believed it was his 
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own photograph, but he still denied having been in prison 
before. The clerk turned the picture over and discovered 
from the record on the back that the original of the picture 
was already in prison, and he was also named Will West! 
The tv-'o sets of Bcrtillon measurements were compared, 
and they were so alike that the tiny differences in some of the 
measurements might well have been due to error on the 
part of the men who did the measuring. The first Will West 
was brought in and the two men stood side by side. They 
were so alike—although they were not related—that ex¬ 
perienced prison officers couldn’t tell which was which! 
Then somebody suggested comparing their finger-prints: 
they were found to be totally different. To-day over fourteen 
million sets of finger-prints (140,000,000 single prints) have 
been filed at Washington, the United States capital, but only 
ten million of these sets belong to people with criminal 
records, since in America aliens arc finger-printed. When I 
go to America I am, of course, an alien, and they have a 
record of my prints. Many other people have asked to have 
their prints filed in case they get killed in war or accident. 

Scotland Yard keeps only finger-prints of criminals: all 
other prints arc destroyed as soon as the police are satisfied 
they do not belong to criminals. People sometimes say that 
once the police have your finger-prints, they keep an eye on 
you for the rest of your life. If you’re an innocent citizen, 
that’s quite incorrect: the police are far too busy to worry 
about innocent people. All those photographs of prints on 
the safe I mentioned at the beginning of the chapter will 
destroyed as soon as the owners have proved they were not 
connected with the robbery. 

One of the earliest convictions on finger-print evidence 
in England was in 1902, when Harry Jackson was charged 
with burglary of a house at Denmark Hill. He left the sort 
of print every detective hopes to find—a clear, plastic 
on a newly-painted window-sill. In 1905 two brothers named 
Stratton were convicted of murder and hanged, large y 
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through the evidence of finger-prints. These were found on a 
cash-box belonging to the couple who had been killed and 
were shown to have been made by the Strattons. Since that 
day hundreds of cases have been decided, mainly through 
finger-print evidence. In one very notable case in 1955> the 
conviction depended not on the finger-prints of the murderer, 
but of his victims. Buck Ruxton, a Parsee doctor practising 
in Lancaster, killed his wife and her maid, cut the bodies up, 
and scattered the pieces in ravines between Lancaster and 
Scotland. It was necessary to prove that the victims were 
Mrs Ruxton and the maid, and this was done by comparing 
the prints from dismembered hands with prints left on china 
and glass in the Ruxtons* house. It proved beyond doubt 
who the victims were, although there was nothing else left 
to recognize. 

Quite recently a little girl was taken from a hospital cot 
and murdered in the North of England. The only clue was 
a single print on a bottle of distilled water in the hospital 
where the victim had been a patient, and this print did not 
belong to any known criming. The help of Scotland Yard 
was called in, and the detectives decided to take the finger¬ 
prints of every man living in the district. Sixty detectives 
started on the work, and 46,000 people were finger-printed. 
Of course, the police cannot insist on taking ^ger-prints 
from members of the public, but refusal might lead them to 
suspect anyone not willing to co-operate. And there are ways 
of getting finger-prints without the o\vner knowing! Then 
they found a print which was the same as that on the bottle. 
The man who made it was questioned; bit by bit a case was 
built up against him, and he was found guilty and suffered 
the extreme penalty. 

Finger-printing as a police science is scarcely fifty years 
old, but the Chinese used finger patterns two thousand years 
ago. Important documents were signed by pressing the 
thumb on soft clay, which was afterwards baked hard. They 
knew no two people had the same pattern, and that such a 
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‘signature* was much harder to forge than handwriting. 

How to Take Your Finger-prints 

You can take your own finger-prints and those of your 
friends—‘dabbing*, the police call it—very easily. Printer’s 
ink or duplicating ink arc the best things to use. Spread the 
ink very thinly on a sheet of glass or smooth metal, then 
slowly roll one finger from left to right on the ink, not too 
hard. Roll the inked finger in the same way across a sheet 
of paper, and you should have a good impression. Your 
hands must be quite clean and dry before inking. And see 
that they’re clean afterw^ards, or it won’t need a detective 
to know who’s been touching books and doorsl 

Perhaps you’d like to discover some latent prints. Get 
some fine talcum powder and dust it lightly on dark furni¬ 
ture, then gently blow off the surplus powder. You may 
find one or more prints—if the furniture hasn’t just been 
dusted. If you have a camera, you can try photographing 

the result. 










Science Fights Crime (i): Bloodstains, 

Bullets, and Paint 


Perhaps you remember how Sherlock Holmes discovered 
a new test for bloodstains in A. Study in Scarlet"? The great 
detective was able to decide whether a dry stain was blood, 
which might be very important in a case of murder, or 
whether it was a fruit or coffee stain. 

To-day scientists can not only detect a bloodstain, but can 
be sure to which of the five different groups of human blood 
it belongs. If the blood is still wet, they can even tell by a 
scries of delicate tests whether it comes from the victim or 
his suspected murderer. It^s easy to understand the import¬ 
ance of this when bloodstains are found on the clothing of 
a suspected murderer. It may be animal blood or it may have 
come from the wearer of the clothing. On the other hand it 
may belong to the same blood group as the victim. Such a 
discovery would not be conclusive evidence, but it would 
strengthen the case against the suspect, especially if he had 
lied and said the blood was his own. 

Testing blood is just one of the thousand jobs carried out 
by the staff of the Home Office Laboratories of Forensic 
Science. That’s a very imposing title, and I’d better explain 
what it means. In England the police do not have labora¬ 
tories, but they can always take their problems to one of the 
eight laboratories set up by the Home Office to deal with 
crime problems. Forensic science just means science con¬ 
nected with the law. The men and women who work in 
these laboratories are not police officers, and when you come 

83 
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to think of it that means their evidence will be much more 
valuable, because it is independent. The Home Office 
scientists arc given, say, a piece of stained cloth. They 
will examine it and make a report that it is stained with 
human blood, group A. Then it’s up to the police to decide 
whether the information is useful to their case. If the police 
carried out the tests themselves, the defence would say; 
‘Ah, but you started off by suspecting the owner of the cloth 
and you were trying to prove it was stained with group A, 

weren’t you?’ ^ 

Now we know what these laboratories are, let s have a 

look round and see what sort of work goes on in them, and 

how it helps justice. There arc eight of them, and they are 

situated in different parts of England to ser^^e the police in 

their own areas. They’re all very busy, though I’m glad to 

say they don’t have to spend much of their time examining 

murder exhibits. (Any article which figures in a criminal 

case is an ‘exhibit’—it may be a blood-stained knife, a letter, 

or a pinch of dust.) 

Tell-Tale Rays that Reveal Stains 

Since we started talking about bloodstains, we 11 visit the 
biological section. Tests and analysis are carried out here on 
all substances that are, or have been, living. That, of course 
includes blood. A murder has been committed, a man arrested 
and charged, and the police have sent his suit to the labora¬ 
tory. The curtains arc drawn and an ultra-violet lamp is 
switched on. This lamp emits ‘black’ light; that is, most of 
its rays are invisible to the human eye, but they have the 
power to make certain substances glow brightly in the dark. 
By daylight there were no visible stains on the suit, and there 
is reason to suppose that the owner has given it a good 
scrubbing. Under the ultra-violet lamp the suit shines a 
much lighter colour, and there appear certain patches wluch 
do not shine at all. These patches are ringed with chalk. The 
light is turned off, the curtains raised and the chalk-marked 
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areas are soaked in water, or a special solution of salt and 
water, and this fluid is analysed to decide exactly what the 
stain is, and, if blood, to which group is belongs. 

Here’s another sample of work from the biological sec¬ 
tion. A foreign seaman has been stopped and searched at the 
docks. On him have been found some dried leaves which 
may be hemp prepared for smoking and therefore illegal. 
(Remember our visit to the docks?) The leaves are examined 
by experts under low-powered microscopes and seem to 
resemble the leaves of Cannabis Indica (hemp or hashish). To 
make sure, the leaves arc next chemically analysed, and the 
result proves that they certainly are hemp. It is now possible 
to bring a charge against the seaman for being in possession 
of a dangerous drug. 

Hemp is such a useful plant for making rope and fabrics, 
that you have probably never thought of it as providing a 
dangerous drug, but when the leaves are prepared in a cer¬ 
tain way, and smoked, they act very strangely on the smoker, 
giving him reckless courage and strange delusions. A young 
man, who had been in trouble in America for violent acts 
committed under the influence of hashish, came to England 
just before the war and started to make good. But friends 
smuggled hashish through to him, he got hold of a gun, 
carried out several armed robberies, and finally ‘shot it out* 
with Yard detectives. He was captured before anyone was 
hurt, and sent to prison for ten years. 

You might not think there was much to be learnt from a 
single hair, but the laboratory scientists can tell quite a lot 
from it. For one thing they can say if it matches other hairs, 
which may be very important if the hair is found on the 
clothing of a suspect, or if a victim of murder is clutching 
hairs that are not his own. It is even possible to tell how 
recently a hair has been cut! Later you will read how the 
laboratory experts prepared a case against two thieves from 
animal hairs. 

Several of the laboratories have collections of wood, cut 
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very thin and mounted as microscope slides. By comparing 
an ‘exhibit’ of wood with these specimens, they can tell what 
wood the exhibit is, which may give the police a valuable 
clue. One or two laboratories have collections of matches 
and match-boxes. A match-end at the scene of a crime may 
lead to the criminal. 

Sometimes the biological laboratory has strange jobs. 
Recently an angler in the North of England happened to 
glance into an empty boat-house. To his horror he saw that 
the floor was literally covered with blood! Suspecting a 
terrible crime, the angler rushed to the police, who sent for 
scientists from the nearest Home Ofiice laboratory. The 
scientists took away a sample of the blood and analysed it. 
It wasn’t blood at all, bur a sort of fungus, which develops 
under certain conditions of damp and warmth! 

Guns leave 'Finger-prints*! 

Did you know that rifles and pistols leave finger-prints ? 
They do, fortunately for justice in many cases. The physical 
department of the laboratory deals with ballistics, which is 
the science that concerns all forms of shooting, though to 
the police it means guns and cartridges. The barrel of a 
rifle has a number of grooves which twist round inside. 
These grooves cause the bullet to spin when it is fired, and 
spinning makes its flight more accurate. The grooves make 
tiny marks on the bullet, and since no two sets of grooves 
are exactly alike, it is possible to tell whether a given bullet 
has been fired from a given rifle. To carry out a satisfactory 
test, it is, of course, necessary to have both the bullet and 

the weapon. . 

Suppose a man has been killed by a bullet. The police nc 
the bullet embedded in the floor, and later they arrest a 
suspect and find he is carrying a revolver. Is this the revolver 
that fired the fatal shot? Revolver and bullet are sent to the 
physical department of the laboratory. First of all ^ ^ 
perts get another cartridge that fits the revolver (t ere s 
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probably one already in it) and fire this into something soft, 
like a thick pad of cotton. The bullet is then recovered un¬ 
damaged, but marked by the grooves in the barrel of the 
revolver. The murder bullet and the specimen bullet are 
both placed under a comparison microscope. This is really 
two microscopes joined together, so that when you look 
through the eye-piece you see a half of each bullet, side by 
side. By comparing the marks made by the grooves it is 
possible to tell quite definitely if both have been fired from 
the same revolver. If they have, then at least the suspect had 
in Iris possession the weapon which fired the fatal shot. 

Sometimes the bullet cannot be found, but the empty 
cartridge case, or shell, is lying near the body. This, too, 
bears ‘finger-prints’: that is, the firing-pin and the ejector 
each leave characteristic marks on the cartridge. (The firing- 
pin is the part of a fire-arm that strikes the cartridge and thus 
explodes the charge; the ejector grasps the empty shell and 
removes it after the shot has been fired.) Once again, no 
two firing-pins or ejectors are exactly alike when examined 
under the microscope. 

Catching the Hit-and-Rjm Motorist 

You’ve all read about cases in which a cyclist or pedes¬ 
trian has been knocked down, perhaps killed, by a car or 
lorry that did not stop. The police will probably be able to 
get a description of the vehicle, but they have to prove it was 
concerned in the accident. Very often the laboratory can 
help. Perhaps human hairs or shreds of clothing may be 
found on the vehicle. Examination under a microscope will 
show whether these came from the victim. But take a case 
where the vehicle actually hit, not the cyclist, but his machine. 
If it did, there will certainly be fragments of enamel on that 
part of the vehicle which did the damage. A speck of black 
paint, you may think, can’t tell anything. It can! No two 
batches of paint are exactly alike, even when made by the 
same manufacturer. 
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But our speck ot paint is far too small for accurate chemi¬ 
cal analysis. The laboratory workers aren’t beaten; they have 
apparatus all ready. Do you know how astronomers tell 
what the stars are made of? Tliey examine their light through 
a spectroscope. It would take far too long to explain exactly 
how a spectroscope works, but it breaks up light into dif¬ 
ferent colours, and each colour is produced by a different 
substance. Our speck of paint is burnt in a very hot electiic 
current, and the light it gives off when it glows with heat is 
examined through a spectroscope. A sample of paint frorn 
the bicycle is also heated and examined in the same way, and 
by means of photographs it can be seen if the two samples 

of paint arc identical. i • j i 

Specks of paint make evidence in other cases besides road 

accidents: here is a real case which will show you how the 
scientists proved a charge against two young nien. 

There had been an outbreak of safe robberies in a big 
seaside town, and the poUce could find no useful clues be¬ 
cause the finger-prints did not belong to known criminals. 
There was quite a bit of luck in this case (there often is, as 
any detective will tell you. One of the arts of detection is 
knowing luck when you see it!). A detective happened to 
want a new suit, and he went into a tailor’s shop to buy one. 
The tailor knew he was a detective and said he had a prob¬ 
lem. Two young men had bought new suits, c^an^d into 
them in the shop, and left their old suits behind. ‘They vc 
never been back: can I sell the old suits?’ the tailor asked. ^ 
The detective had a hunch. T’d like to borrow those suits , 
he said. He took the suits away and sent them to the labora¬ 
tory. The scientists found specks of paint in the turn-ups o 
the trousers, and these specks were the same as paint knocked 
off one of the safes that had been broken open. They also 
found a few specks of sawdust-^d sawdust had been ^sed to 
fill the sides of the safe! Now there really were some clues. 1 he 
detectives ripped the linings out of the suits and found (as 
they knew they would) the private marks made by the manu- 
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facturer. After many, many enquiries the police discovered 
who had bought the suits which had been sold in an East 
r.ondon shop. Two young men were arrested. Both at first 
declared they were innocent, and said the sawdust had come 
from a butcher’s shop where they had worked. They couldn’t 
explain the paint! The scientists beat them again; they proved 
the sawdust was the same as that in the safe and was not from 
the same wood as the butcher used! They were tried, found 
guilty, and sent to prison. 

What the Vacuum Cleaner Revealed 

I promised to tell you how animal hairs convicted two 
thieves. There was a big robbery of fur coats from a ware¬ 
house in Kent, and the only clue was from a passer-by who 
had seen a motor-car parked near the warehouse. He had 
remembered the number. The police traced the car and 
found the address of the flat where its owner had lived. He 
ha^ left the flat, which had been rented furnished, but it was 
an easy task to get a description of him and his wife. They 
were found and questioned, but denied all knowledge of 
the robbery. The police called in the laboratory staff to help. 
They brought with them a vacuum-cleaner! This is part of 
the usual equipment. It is fitted with a special bag for col¬ 
lecting the dust from clothes, carpets, and fabrics. The 
vacuum was used on the man’s clothing, on the carpet in 
the flat he had occupied, and in his car. From all three the 
vacuum sucked up hairs, and these hairs were proved to 
have come from the stolen furs. 



Science Fights Crime (2): 
Poison—and Poison Pens 


You HAVE ALL read how sometimes quite innocent people 
receive ‘poison-pen* letters, which say cruel and untrue 
things about either those who receive the letters, or about 
their neighbours. These letters are always unsigned, and they 
are written in disguised writing. You might not think that 
the laboratories could help in such cases, but they certainly 
can. Here is an illustration. 

Tracking Down the Poison-Pen 

Several people in a large village had received letters 
making statements about one of the residents which were 
quite untrue. The statements were of such a nature that the 
writer was guilty of a criminal offence, and the police v^re 
called in. The detectives decided it must be one of five 
people, but they couldn’t say which, so they sent the ‘poison- 
pen’ letters to the laboratory with specimens of the normal 
writing of each of the five suspects. Not one of the five 
seemed to bear any resemblance to the ‘poison letters. 

No two people write exactly the same, and the difference 
between various handwritings isn’t just a matter of the st} e 
of letter used, but something far deeper and more compli¬ 
cated which depends on the character of the writer. 
people just can’t help making a little flourish to their s , 
others always put the cross to the ‘t* miles away ^ ® 

rest of the letter, and so on. These little peculiarities su 

exist when the writing is disguised. Even when a rig t 
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handed writer normally slopes his letters forward, but dis¬ 
guises his writing by using his left hand and sloping the 
letters backwards, he can’t get rid of his—or her—natural 
tendencies. The hand-writing expert picked out ten peculi¬ 
arities from a ‘poison-pen’ letter and studied the five speci¬ 
mens carefully until he found one that possessed all ten of 

these peculiarities. 

For^trs end Spies: the Search for Hidden Writing 

Writing often plays an important part in criminal cases. 
Sometimes documents are tampered with so that a date is 
changed, or a signature is forged on a cheque or an agree¬ 
ment. Forgeries are matters for the handwriting experts, but 
other alterations and erasions or additions can be discovered 
by chemical and optical means. The ultra-violet lamp which 
is used for revealing stains is also used for detecting erasures. 
There are various chemicals which will bleach out ink, so 
that fresh writing can be put in its place. The ultra-violet 
rays will act on these in two ways: they will often reveal the 
original writing, and they will show that two different inks 
have been used, because each ink will glow with a different 
colour. But how can they restore the original writing? 
When ink is put on paper, certain chemical changes take 
place in the paper itself. Even when the ink is bleached so 
as to be invisible, the paper is not restored, and it will 
usually show the original writing as dull letters on the bright 
glow of the paper under ultra-violet light. 

Spies often used invisible ink during the war. They would 
write secret messages with this ink between the lines of a 
quite innocent letter, and their friends would develop the 
message, either by heat or by chemicals. Often such letters 
were captured; sometimes it was part of our plan to let the 
letter go to its destination after we had read the message. If 
it was developed in the usual way, it would remain visible, 
and the recipient would at once know it had been tampered 
with: ultra-violet light enabled the message to be read and 
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photographed without bringing about any cheinical change, 
so that as soon as the light was switched off the writing 
disappeared again. 

Sometimes the original of a letter or message important 
as evidence has been lost, but the police have found the pad 
from which the letter was torn. There is a chance that the 
pressure of the pen or pencil has made an impression on 
the sheet beneath. Tliis may be too faint to read, but by 
focussing a powerful light on it from an angle it can be 
photographed, and the writing will appear on the negative. 

The Camera Sees—aaei Ricords 

Photography is used in almost every stage of criminal 
investigation. It makes a permanent record of a serious 
crime, so that it can be studied long afterwards by detectives 
or by the jury at the trial. Sometimes it is used for taking 
photographs of tilings the human eye cannot see. Infra-red 
light is used for some of these photographs, for infra-red 
rays can penetrate opaque objects such as skin or ink. Where 
ultra-violet light fails to penetrate new ink on top of old, a 
photograph by infra-red light may reveal it. Unlike ultra¬ 
violet, infra-red does not render the old writing visible to 
the eye, but it can record it on specially sensitized photo¬ 
graphic emulsion. Enlarged photographs of finger-prints 
are often shown in court to enable the jury to compare a 
print found at the scene of a crime with the print of the 
accused person taken from the Criminal Record Office files. 

Poison! 

Of course the laboratories deal with cases of suspected 
poisoning. Post-mortem examinations are not performed in 
them, but if the doctor who is performing the post-mortem 
on someone who has died suddenly suspects poison, he 
sends certain parts of the body for analysis. I have had tea 
with the staff of a laboratory surrounded by jars containing 
such gruesome remains. Nobody lost his appetite! 
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Don’t make any mistake about poison. There arc no 
secret poisons in the sense that they bring about death so 
mysteriously that no doctor or scientist can tell the cause, 
^//poisons can be detected by experienced scientists, though 
some of them produce symptoms similar to those of ordinary 
diseases. Arsenic was a favourite poison for centuries be¬ 
cause it was tasteless and odourless, and because taking it 
did produce symptoms similar to those of certain illnesses. 
To-day medical science has made arsenic the most ^sy to 
detect of all ‘secret’ poisons. Not only are the suspicions of 
the doctor aroused almost at once, but traces of arsenic can 
be detected in a body for months, and even years, after 
death. By checking the bacteria of decay, it helps to preserve 
the tissues. On a charge of murder by poison, it is quite 
useless for the defence to plead that it did not cause death: it 
is usual to suggest either that the poison was taken accideiit- 
ally, or that the accused person didn’t administer it. It is, 
of course, necessary for the prosecution to prove that the 
accused did: the accused in English law, doesn’t have to 
prove he didn’t. We’ll deal with this in a later chapter. 

All in a Day's V^ork 

I was visiting the laboratory at Bristol when two police 
officers staggered in with a huge dustbin. They set it down, 
took off the lid, and pulled out an enormous ram! It was 
quite dead, and the owner had reason to believe it had been 
deliberately shot. Since deliberately to kill somebody else s 
animal is an offence, the owner had asked the police to 
investigate. The laboratory staff started by making an X-ray 
examination and found a small calibre bullet in the head. 

The same laboratory was asked to help with evidence in a 
case of petrol stealing. During the night someone had 
broken open a petrol pump and pumped several gallons out. 
The police had discovered tyre-marks of a six-wheeled lorry 
beside the pump, and had been able to learn the make of the 
tyres (every manufacturer puts a different tread pattern on 
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the tyres from his factory). In this case all six tyres were of 
makes. This information was turned over to the 
laboratory, and the staff made calculations to show the odds 
against any two lorries in England having six tyres of dif¬ 
ferent makes on each wheel in the same positions. It was 
hundreds of millions to one against—so unlikely, in fact, 
that one could take it for granted that, if the police could 
find the lorry, it would be the one that had stopped by the 
pump. They did find the lorrjs and the driver admitted the 

theft. 

Grass Seeds Gave Him y^tvaj 

Here is a case where clever laboratory work helped to 
convict a murderer. A woman had been found murdered in 
a field in Kent. The police had strong reasons to suspect a 
lorry-driver who was known to have been in the neighbour¬ 
hood at the time, but they needed evidence that would con¬ 
vince a iur>^ of his guilt. They sent his clothes to the labora¬ 
tory, hoping some important evidence would be found. What 
the scientists did find was a collection of grass seeds in the 
turn-ups of the trousers. They sorted these seeds out accord¬ 
ing to the sort of grass they came from (there are several 
varieties of grass growing in an English meadow). Out of 50 
seeds they found 27 of one grass, 18 of another, and so 

on. 

The next thing they did was to take a walk in the country. 
They walked through the field where the body was found, 
taking the same route that the murderer must have done. 
When they got back they took the grass seeds from the 
turn-ups of their own trousers and compared fifty of them 
with those taken from the clothing of the suspect. The pro¬ 
portion of each sort of seed was almost exactly the same. 
From this they were satisfied that the suspect had at least 
walked through the field—a thing he had so far denied. The 
chances against any other meadow having grasses growing 
in exactly the same proportion were enormous. When the 
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suspect was told of this new evidence, he confessed he had 

committed the crime. . . t-u- • 

You remember the case of Gartside in Chapter 9. This is 

some of the work done in the laboratory to help prove that 

case. The scientists proved that the fatal bullets had been 

fired from the gun and revolver belonging to Gartside. They 

found traces of blood in the kitchen sink and proved that it 

belonged to the same blood groups as the blood of Mr and 

Mrs Baker. They helped, from faint markings on the floor 

and walls, to replace the furniture exactly as it had been 

before Gartside sold it. They were able to show, from the 

bullet marks, where the victims and the killer had been 

standing when the shots were fired. 

Much of the work in the laboratories is dull routine, some 

is pretty grim, but, sometimes, there is a quite humorous inter¬ 
lude. A farmer was over-run with rats and when, one day, a 
stranger called and offered to get rid of them he was only 
too ready to try the method ‘which,’ the stranger promised, 
‘couldn’t fail’. He paid £10 for some coarse powder and was 
instructed to spread it round the edge of his pond. ‘In the 
morning,’ said the stranger, ‘all the rats will be dead.’ The 
farmer carried out the instructions. He knew that phos¬ 
phorous poison for rats induced great thirst and that the rats 
died after drinking, and supposed there was phosphorus 
in the powder. He looked eagerly the next morning, but 
there were no dead rats. And his ducks were greedily 
gobbling up the powder! Instead of dying the ducks put on 
weighti The farmer came to the conclusion he’d been 
swindled and took a sample of the powder to the police. The 
police sent it to the laboratory, where it was analysed. It 
consisted of just plain bran and nothing elsel 
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Arrest and After 


We know now that the police have no powers to punish 
people: they have not even the right to decide whether 
people arc guilty of offences. Their duty in regard to those 
who seem to have broken the law is quite clear—they must 
produce such people to stand their trial. 

The vast majority of law-breaking is of a very minor 
nature—small thefts, drunkenness, disorderly conduct, 
causing obstruction with a parked motor-car, and the like. 
These cases will be heard and judged by the magistrates. 
For most minor offences there is no arrest: a police ofiicer 
takes the offender’s name and address, and later he receives 
a summons, wliich means he must attend court on the day 
and at the time stated on the summons. 

But when the offence is a serious crime, the accused person 
is arrested, cautioned, and charged. The police officer who 
arrests him will inform him that he is a police officer, and 
will tell him why he is being taken into custody. There is no 
need for the policeman to have a warrant before he arrests 
a suspect for a serious crime. A warrant is sometimes issued 
by a magistrate in a case where a man has failed to appear in 
court to answer a summons, and has sent no reasonable 
excuse. 

When a suspect is arrested in the street or in a house, he 
will usually be taken to the nearest police station, where he 
will be charged. Something like this will be said: John 
Smith, you are charged with the murder of Alfred Brown on 
the night of September 21st. Do you wish to say anything in 
answer to the charge? You are not obliged to say anything 

IOC 
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unless you wish to do so. but whatever you say will be taken 
down in writing, and may be given in evidence. {Not 
. . given in evidence against you.’) 

When Bail may be A.llowed 

If the offence is not a very serious one, the police may 
allow the suspect to go on bail; that is, he promises to come 
back when instructed and agrees to forfeit a sum of money 
if he fails to come. Very often he is required to find one or 
two sureties—people who will undertake to see that he does 
come back, and who will also forfeit money if he doesn t. 
In more serious cases the accused person will be held in 
custody until the magistrates have heard some of the evi¬ 
dence. He may then apply to the magistrates for bail, and 
they will grant it or not, as they think fit. Bail is not usually 
granted unless the magistrates are reasonably sure the accused 
person will come to court (‘surrender to his bail’) when 
directed to do so. 1 have never known bail to be granted in 
cases of murder, except where the accused person was under 
eighteen (and therefore not liable to be hanged). 

All cases, big and small, are heard first in a ‘court of 
summary jurisdiction*. (That is a magistrates’ court. As I 
told you, most cases are settled in that court.) 

I think we ought to know a little about magistrates and 
their work. There are two sorts of magistrates. Justices of 
the Peace, and Stipendiary Magistrates. Except in big towns, 
cases are heard before Justices. These magistrates are not 
lawyers, and they receive no pay for their work. Except for 
a few very minor offences, there must be at least two magis¬ 
trates to hear a case, and the Clerk of the Court, who is a 
lawyer, must be present to advise the magistrates on points 
of law. Usually five or six magistrates sit together and act 
almost like a jury, except that when they find a case proved 
they must also fix the penalty. 

These magistrates are not chosen for their knowledge of 
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the law, but because they have a reputation for being good 
and public-spirited citizens with a sound knowledge of 
human nature. In the Middle Ages, they were men of 
property living in the counties who were chosen to see that 
the King's Peace was kept. Originally they were also chief 
police officers, and had the additional duty of seeing that 
offenders were arrested. To-day they have no control over 
the police, except to instruct them to arrest a man who has 
failed to answer a summons, or to keep him in custody until 
the case against him is complete. So it is incorrect to speak 
of police courts^ although, naturally, the police are respon¬ 
sible for bringing most of the cases. (The magistrates do 
hear other sorts of cases such as quarrels between neigh¬ 
bours who summon each other for assault, cases of cruelty 
to animals which are brought by the R.S.P.C.A., and 
others.) 

Stipendiary Magistrates are lawyers of great experience 
who hear cases in big towns where the work of the courts is 
heavy. They sit alone, and because of their knowledge and 
experience can work much faster than the Justices. 


The Case of William Sykes 

It would take a very large book to tell you all about 
English Criminal law and how it is administered, so I'm 
going to make up a story about a burglar and show you, 
step by step, what happens. We'll call our burglar William 
Sykes. He has been arrested, cautioned, and charged, and the 
next day the police produce him in court before the Justices 
of the Peace. (They produce him within 48 hours.) He 
has already been in prison twice for burglary, but the police 
must not mention this, because it may influence people to 
think he was guilty before the evidence for both sides has 
been given. Although he has been guilty of burglary before, 
he must be given a fair trial and judged only on the evidence 
of this new case. 
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The police have found finger-prints at the scene of the 
crime, but they want time to find more evidence against 
Sykes. When the case is called in court, the police officer in 
charge of the case gives evidence only of arresting the man 
and asks for a remand in custody of eight days. This means 
that Sykes will be kept in prison for eight days, and then will 
be brought into court again. His eight days in prison is not 
punishment, it’s just a means of making sure he will be 
there when he’s wanted, though such a period is considered 
when sentence is passed. Mr Sykes doesn’t want to stay in 
prison, and he applies for bail. The police oppose bail, say¬ 
ing that Sykes has no property and no fixed address. If he is 
released, it’s very unlikely that he will surrender to his bail. 
So the magistrates grant a remand in custody. Eight days 
later Mr Sykes appears in court again. The police case is now 
complete: that is, they feel that they have so much evidence 
against him that when a jury has heard it he will be found 
guilty. 

This is a very serious case: a house has been broken into 
during the night and goods worth nearly a thousand pounds 
stolen. Since it is a serious case, the magistrates will not have 
to decide whether Sykes is guilty or innocent, but just 
whether the evidence is strong enough to bring before a 
judge and jury. All the police witnesses are ready, though 
they will not be allowed in court until their turn comes to 
give evidence. There is a lawyer now to present the police 
case, and Sykes also has a lawyer to represent him. (Nobody 
in England charged with a serious offence need be without 
a lawyer: if he is very poor, the court will arrange for him 
to have one without payment.) 

One by one the police witnesses will give their evidence, 
and all this evidence will be written down in long-hand by 
the clerk, read back to each witness, and signed by them as 
correct. The owner of the burgled house will describe how 
he found the rooms in disorder w’hen he came down, and 
will tell what property he has lost. Detectives will say what 
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they saw when they visited the house, and how they found 
finger-prints on a window-sill. Another police officer will 
tell how he compared these finger-prints with prints taken 
direct from Sykes. What he will not say is that the print on 
the -window compared with Sykes’s print in the Criminal 
Record Office because this would reveal that Sykes had 
already been convicted of a previous offence and could 
prejudice the jury against him. Yet another will relate how 
he searched the room where Sykes lodged and found some 
of the stolen property hidden under his bed. 


Committed for Trial 

When all the evidence for the prosecution has been heard. 
Sykes will be asked whether he wishes to plead—that is, to 
say if he is guilty or innocent. Through Itis la-wyer he says 
he is not guilty. He is then asked if he wishes to call any 
evidence on his own behalf. Since the evidence against him 
is obviously strong, his lawyxr has advised him that there is 
no hope of the magistrates deciding he has no case to answer, 
so he ‘reserves his defence’. That is, he decides to say nothing 
now, but to keep what he has to say until he is tried by a 
jury. At this stage the magistrates commit Sykes for trial. He 
will go back to prison until the opening of the next Assi2es 
in the district. (If the Court of Quarter Sessions had l^en 
sitting first, he would have been sent for trial there. The 
Court of Quarter Sessions can try all cases except a tew 
very serious crimes, such as murder or treason.) So Mr Sykes 
goes back to prison to await his trial. He is still not pro-ved 
guilty, so he is legally an irmocent man, and his detention 

still isn’t punishment. 

The day of the trial arrives. The burglary took place in 
London, so Sykes is being tried at the Central Crimina 
Court, which is usually called the Old Bailey. The scene m 
an Assize Court is very impressive indeed. The Judge with 
his black and scarlet robes sits on a sort of throne, with the 
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Royal Arms and the sword of justice above him. Below, in 
the well of the court, sit the lawyers (there are two sorts, 
the barristers, or counsel, who actually plead the case, and 
the solicitors who instruct them on behalf of the prosecution 
or the defence. Only barristers can plead in an Assi2e Court 
before a Judge). 

To one side sit the twelve men and women who make up 
the jury, and below them is the press-box for reporters who 
record the trial for their newspapers. It is a very important 
principle of English Justice that it should be open and public, 
but since very few people can find room in court, the news¬ 
paper reporters are there to make sure that anyone who 
wishes to know details of the trial may read them. There is 
a public gallery for those members of the public who are 
able to attend. At the back of the court in the centre is the 
dock. Tliis is surrounded by panelling and it has two doors; 
one leads down to the cells, and the other to the well of the 
court. On the Judge’s right there is a sort of pulpit: this is 
the witness-box from which all evidence will be given. 

We are ready to start. The prisoner, William Sykes, has 
pleaded not guilty, the jury has sworn to ‘well and truly 
try’ the case. The prosecuting counsel (that is the barrister 
who is presenting the case against the prisoner) rises and 
gives a brief description of the burglary and of the steps that 
led to the arrest of Sykes. Everything he says will later be 
confirmed by his witnesses. 

In the Witness-Box 

When he has finished his opening, he will call his first 
witness and ask him questions. (This is called examination- 
in-chief.) The questions he puts must not be ‘leading*; that is, 
they must not suggest the answer. (‘What were you doing 
on the night of October 14th?’ is a straightforward question 
and only invites an accurate reply. ‘Were you in High Street 
on the night of October 14th?’ suggests the answer.) Good 
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Witnesses—and police witnesses are trained to give evidence 
in court—answer questions in a few, simple words; just yes 
or ‘no’ if possible. (It isn’t always possible: try this one— 

‘Have you left off being lazy?’) 

At the end of his examination counsel will sit down, and 

the barrister who is defending Sykes will get up to cross- 
examine’. That is. he will ask the witness further questions 
on what he has already said and tr>’ to make him contradict 
himself or to be a Httlc less certain about some of his facts. 
English law is vcr>' particular about evidence. A witness must 
only speak of what he personally knows, ot things he has seen 
and heard himself. It is not allowed to offer as evidence some¬ 
thing that he has been told by another person. (Perhaps 
I can make this clear by an example. A witness must not say, 

‘I know Sykes was in High Street because Mrs Jones told 
me she saw him there.’ The law says the witness doesn t 
know anything of the sort; he only knows Mrs Jones 

said sol) . . . , 

If, during the course of this cross-examination 2.ay Jresh 

evidence comes to light, counsel for the prosecution may 
‘re-examine’ the witness, but only on the new facts. 

When all the witnesses for the prosecution have been 
heard, counsel will tell the Judge: ‘That is my case, my 
lord.’ It is now the turn of the defence to call witnesses, and 
these may, of course, be cross-examined by counsel for the 
prosecution. The case isn’t finished yet. Counsel for the 
defence will address the court, giving a summary ot tne 
evidence and pointing out any weaknesses in the case, ihe 
line of defence Sykes has taken is an alibi (that is, he says he 
was nowhere near the burgled house at the time o t e 
burglary), and he declares the stolen property was put in his 
room by the real burglar who wished to throw suspicion o 
himself. As for the finger-prints, he completely denies that 
they are his. (A futile but often-attempted protest.) Ihis 
story, which Sykes himself told the court from the witness- 
box, might be convincing enough to raise doubts m the 
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minds of the jury if it hadn’t been for the finger-prints. All 
this counsel for the prosecution will point out when he, too, 

gives a summary of the case. 

Now the Judge, who has been taking notes throughout 
the trial, will ‘charge’ the jury. He will review the evidence, 
pointing out such parts as need special consideration. Where 
there are considerable differences in the evidence of two 
witnesses, he will indicate which evidence is the more reliable. 
During his remarks he will probably tell the jury that if 
there arc any reasonable doubts, Sykes is entitled to be 
found innocent. 


The Verdict 

Now the jury will retire to consider the verdict. Or, since 
the case is very simple, they may agree on a verdict where 
they sit. And agree they must. It is no use for them to say, 
‘eleven of us think one w'ay, and one thinks the other way . 
They will be given more time to discuss the matter privately. 
If they still can’t agree, they will be discharged and a new 
jury will be sworn, and the trial will have to start all over 
again 1 

The jury soon agree about William Sykes and find him 
guilty. Now, for the first time, the judge and jury hear that 
he has already served two sentences in prison. It is impor¬ 
tant that the jury should know nothing about Sykes’s past 
so that they can decide his innocence or guilt solely on the 
evidence they hear in court and thus give him a fair trial. It 
is equally important that the Judge should know, after a 
verdict of guilty, about his record, in order that Sykes may 
have a just punishment. If this had been his first offence, he 
would have received a much lighter sentence. As it is, he 
must go to prison for several years. 

He has the right to appeal to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, which consists of three judges who sit without a 
jury. Mr Sykes won’t appeal, because he knows that he is 
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guilty, and that the Court of Criminal Appeal has the power 

to increase his sentence, if it thinks fit. 

The prosecution has no right of appeal against a verdict 
of ‘not guilty\ When a prisoner is found not guilty, he or 
she can never be tried again on that charge, even if new 
evidence is found to prove guilt. (In Scotland the jury may 
return a verdict of‘not proven’, which means really that the 
trial is postponed indefinitely, and can be re-opened by 
cither side if fresh evidence is found.) 

The Director of Public Prosecutions 

That sounds a most sinister title, and you may have the 
idea that the holder of this important legal office has almost 
unlimited powers of deciding who shall be brought to trial. 
As a matter of fact, the Director is chiefly concerned witli 
giving advice to Chief Constables and others who may not 
be quite sure whether there is sufficient evidence to bring a 
charge, or exactly what charge to bring. (In a case of violent 
death it may be murder, manslaughter, suicide, or accident.) 

The Director is always ready to give advice in criminal 
cases, but in cases of very serious crime such as murder, he 
must be consulted, and he will, as representative of the 
Queen, choose lawyers to conduct the case. As you know, 
all serious charges are brought by the Crown on behalf of 
the people of England. 

You may sometimes have read that in a civil action the 
Judge has directed that the papers be sent to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. A civil action is a trial to settle a dis¬ 
pute in which no crime is involved. Let me give you an 
imaginary example. Mr X, who owns a large shop, has had 
a serious fire. He is insured, but the insurance company is 
not satisfied that the goods destroyed are as valuable as the 
claim makes out, and it declines to pay. Mr X takes the 
matter to court so that a judge may order the insurance 
company to pay. The Judge, having heard the evidence for 
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both nicies, comes to the conclusion that not only is X 
claiming too much, but that he deliberately started the fire 
to cet rid of worthless stock and obtain money from the 
insurance company. He therefore orders all the records of 
tlic trial to be sent to the Director of Public Prosecutions so 
that the Director may consider whether there is enough 
evidence to bring a criminal charge against Mr X. 
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Prison 


When sentence of imprisonment is passed, the prisoner 
will at once be taken to prison to begin his punishment. 
What happens to him then really doesn’t belong to this book, 
because the police have nothing to do with prisons^ but I expect 
you’d like to know something about prison life. 

Prisons are staffed by men and women of the Prison 
Service. At the head of each prison is the Governor. Years 
ago he was chosen for the post because he was a man able 
to maintain discipline at all costs, but to-day many more 
qualities are expected of him. The whole idea of prison and 
its purpose has changed during the last 150 years. 

In very early times prisons were not designed as places 
for punishment, but to keep accused people from escaping 
until they could be tried. Sentences (I’m speaking of the 
days of Egypt, Babylon, Rome and Greece) were usually 
death, banishment, torture, or fine. It was no part of public 
poUcy to keep offenders at the public expense, as we do 
to-day. Gradually the idea of depriving offenders of their 
liberty began to be included as a punishment. Less than two 
hundred years ago the treatment of criminals in England 
was very savage. Young children were hanged for steaUng 
articles worth a few shillings; indeed very many offences 
were punished by death. Such treatment didn’t stop crime; 
it often encouraged it. When a man could be hanged (and 
usually was) for stealing a sheep, he wouldn’t hesitate to 
kill anyone who tried to arrest him: he could only be ange 
onccl 


fit 
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Have you ever stopped to wonder why people arc sent to 
prison? If you have, you’ve pondered over something that 
the world has studied for hundreds of years. There are 
various reasons for sending people to prison, and the 
lowest reason is just revenge. The public has been offended, 
and it means to get its own back. This idea was behind all 
punishment until the beginning of last century. To-day the 
reasons for prison, and indeed for any form of legal pumsh- 
ment, are not just revenge but to protect the pubUc from 
further crimes by the prisoner, to discourage other people 
from committing offences, and to make the offender realize 
that crime doesn’t pay—in other words to try to reform 
him. Young people to-day are not sent to prison until other 
punishments have failed. Approved Schools and Borstals 
have been established for those who may be helped by use¬ 
ful training and strict discipline. 

Lenient treatment doesn’t seem to have cured Mr Sykes 
of being a criminal, so he must go to prison again: at least 
he won’t commit any more burglaries while he s there. So 
the police (who have so far only been ‘borrowing’ the prison 
to keep him safely until his trial) take him back there and 
receive a receipt for his body! That s just how the official 
wording goes. They have nothing more to do with looking 
after liim, and if they want to ask him anything about his 
burglaries they have to get permission from the Prison 

Governor. 

William Sykes in Gaol 

Since Sykes has a bad record, he may serve his sentence 
at Wandsworth Prison, which is chiefiy for old offenders. As 
soon as he arrives, all the property he had with him when he 
was arrested will be checked and a list made out which he 
will sign. His belongings will then be put away in a safe 
place ready for his release. Now he must have a bath and 
put on the grey prison uniform. It doesn t have broad 
arrows’ stamped on it any longer. Within a few hours he 
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will be examined by the prison doctor who will decide what 
sort of work he is fit to do. 

Quite soon—probably the next day—he will be brought 
before the Governor, the Chaplain, and a representative of 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society. The Governor will learn from 
the interview what sort of man he has to deal with, and will 
decide on the work most suitable for him. He may have to 
sew mail-bags, make furniture, work in the kitchens or 
laundry. Parties of prisoners from some prisons work on 
the land. Men who are likely to benefit may be taught a 
trade while in prison. The man from the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society will take down details of Sykes’s family and assure 
him that they will be looked after while he is in prison. It is 
no part of prison punishment that a man should be worried 
about his wife and children. 

The man who goes to prison for the first time starts off 
as a ‘star’ prisoner, and will remain one unless he forfeits 
the privilege by misbehaviour. After the first month he is 
allowed to earn a few pence which he may spend on cigar¬ 
ettes or tobacco to smoke in his cell in the evening. 
(Prisoners call tobacco ‘snout’!) All prisoners are allowed to 
read in their cells in the evening, until lights out, usually 
about 9.30 p.m., and all prisons have libraries wlaich con¬ 
tain novels as well as more serious books. 

The prison day begins usually at 6.30 a.m. when each 
prisoner must clean out his cell. Then comes breakfast, 
which the prisoner eats in his locked cell while the prison 
officers have their own breakfasts. At eight o’clock there is 
half-an-hour for exercise in the grounds, and during this 
time prisoners are allowed to talk to each other. There 
follows work in the fields or workshops until midday. Most 
prisons require the inmates to take dinner to the cells, which 
are locked again so that the staff can have a meal. At half¬ 
past one there is another half-hour for exercise, followed by 
work until 5.50 p.m., when supper is taken to the cells, 
which are locked for the next thirteen hours. 

H 
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This long, lonely stretch with so much time to think is 
the worst part of the punishment for many prisoners. Some 
evenings there is a break—a visit from the Chaplain, per¬ 
haps, or a prison concert, or cinema show. Most prisons 
have handicraft classes one night a week. Prison Visitors 
arc very important to the prison system. These are men and 
women who volunteer to call on prisoners and talk to them. 
As you can imagine, they are very carefully chosen, not only 
in case a crook should offer his services, but to make sure 
that they are of the highest character and of a type to help 
the prisoners with their problems. Occasional letters and 

family visitors arc also allowed. 

In spite of more progressive ideas in regard to prison to¬ 
day, most prisons arc drab, cold buildings, erected in less 
humane times. Among criminals Dartmoor has the worst 
reputation. It was started in 1806 and finished three years 
later, and at first its inmates were French prisoners of war. 
In 1812 and 1813 a thousand Americans, captured in the 
war against the United States, were added to the population. 
The two nationalities did not always agree, and there were 
many fights. In one clash there were fifty casualties, honours 
going to the Americans. At the end of the American and 
Napoleonic Wars the prisoners went home, and the prison 
fell into decay until 1850, when it was restored and re¬ 
opened as a prison. The reason for this sudden demand was 
not any increase in crime, but the objection of the colonics 
to continue as dumping grounds for convicts who had been 
sentenced to transportation. 

Most English prisons are a hundred or more years old. 
They were designed to keep prisoners in, without any 
special care for their well-being. The usual design is a star- 
shaped building, with long galleries of cells radiating out 
from a central hall. In the hall are spiral iron staircases 
leading to the galleries. 
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Inside Sing-Sing 

IVe been in a good many priMms—always with a two- 
way pass!—and I think American prisoners have a better 
time than ours. Not very long ago I visited Sing-Sing, the 
famous prison for New York State. This is built f)n the 
bank of the Hudson, and when the inmates (they don’t call 
them prisoners) get a chance to look out. they have a wonder¬ 
ful view across the broad river to the sumac trees on the 
opposite side which, in autumn, turn flaming red. Sometimes 
in winter the river freezes: then the guards have to be extra 
vigilant, because any inmates who find a means of climbing 
the high walls have a chance of escape across the ice. Not 
much chance, because there arc watch-towers at intcr\-als on 
the walls, and the prison officers in the towers have search¬ 
lights and machine-guns. I had a chat with the Warden-- 
we should call him Governor—of Smg-Smg, and he told 
me the prison had a motto—‘Don’t serve time; make time 
serve you’. Certainly every help is given to those who want 
to make the best of their prison sentence. There are beauti¬ 
fully equipped workshops and schoolrooms, as well as a 
fine library, sports ground and recreation rooms, and a 
prison shop. The cells are about the size of English prison 
cells, but they are not bare, for the inmates are allowed to 
decorate them with pictures, and even to keep birds or fish 
as pets. But for all that Sing-Sing is a prison. As the Warden 
told me; ‘If they want it tough, they can have it that way , 
and you can’t get out of Sing-Sing until you’ve served your 

sentence. 


The Death Penalty 

I suppose, while we’re discussing prison and punishment, 
you’ll expect me to say something about capital punishment. 
In England, when a jury returns a verdict of ^ ^ 

judge has no choice—he must pronounce sentence ot death. 
There are no degrees of murder in law, though in some cases 
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the jury may find a prisoner guilty of manslaughter, for 
which the death penalty is not imposed. After sentence the 
prisoner may appeal to the Court of Criminal Appeal, which 
may decide that the verdict was against the weight of the 
evidence, or that the judge in his summing-up (charge to the 
jury) failed to draw attention to certain things in the prisoner’s 
favour, or drew too much attention to certain tilings against 
him. If the Appeal Court does decide in favour of the 
prisoner, it will order him to be released. If it decides that 
the appeal must be dismissed, it cannot vary the punishment, 
for sentence of death can only be varied as an act of mercy 
by the Queen. 

What happens in all cases when sentence of death is passed 
is that the Home Secretary will consult his legal advisers, 
• including the judge who presided at the trial, and see if 
there arc any special reasons (extreme youth, violent provo¬ 
cation, influence by someone of strong and evil character) 
why sentence should not be carried out. If there are, he will 
recommend the Queen to grant a reprieve, which means a life 
sentence, in effect about fifteen years, instead of hanging. 
You sometimes read in a murder trial that the jury added a 
recommendation to mercy. This cannot have any effect on 
the sentence passed by the judge, for the law does not allow 
him to vary the penalty for murder, but he will, of course, 
make sure that the Home Secretary knows about it. 

Does the death penalty prevent other people from com¬ 
mitting murder? That is something you will one day have 
to think about for yourselves. Many countries, including 
certain of the United States, have abolished it. It is not 
possible to tell whether the crime of murder has increased 
or decreased as a result. Execution at best is a grim and 
ghastly business, a confession that society—which is you 
and me—has completely failed to make use of a human life. 

When a convicted man has served his sentence, he is 
released. You may be sure the detectives in the district where 
he lives will keep an eye on him to see if he intends to go 
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Straight. Very often they help him with advice. But if he 
does decide to continue a criminal career, he will have very 
little hope of success, because his record, finger-prints, and 
all details of the way he carries out his crimes arc on the 

files of the Criminal Record Office. 

There is one thing that struck me in America; when a 
man has served a prison sentence there, people are more 
ready to help him than they are in England, where the dis¬ 
grace of a prison sentence punishes him to the end of his 
life. If he decides to be honest, he will find it much easier to 
make a fresh start. That does help to stop crime, because 
sometimes a discharged prisoner can’t find anyone to employ 
him, and takes to crime again in despair. 
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Round the Common-wealth 

In this chapter we are going on a very brief tour of the 
Commonwealth and the Crown Colonics. I have not suffi¬ 
cient space, of course, to describe police work in all of them, 
nor to give more than a few examples of the sort of prob¬ 
lems the police have to cope with in the places we do visit. 
I have tried, however, to show the policemen at work under 
all sorts of conditions, some of which are never met with 
in Britain, and to pick out a t)T>ical police case in each area; 
for instance, diamond thefts in South Africa and magic 
in Rhodcsial 

Generally speaking those countries which have close ties 
with England have adopted English methods of justice and 
the English police system, but in many countries with a 
large native population the people have been encouraged to 
govern themselves according to their own laws-—always 
provided that those laws are not cruel and unreasonable. 
Even with English traditions, it has seldom been possible 
to let the police carry out their duties unarmed: it needs a 
perfect understanding between police and people before 
that can happen. 

I have given a certain number of statistics, because they 
do help you to realiae just how successful the police are in 
preventing crime, but where you find that the number of 
police seems very high, you must remember that there are 
often special difficulties, or that they undertake other duties 
as well as those of preventing and detecting crime. Where 
there are large native populations, the police often act as 
welfare officers, sanitary inspectors, and registrars of births 
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and deaths. Special features, such as gold and diamond 
mines, harbours and docks, create special temptations, and 
call for a high proportion of police to protect them, and by 
their presence to reduce the opportunities for theft. It isn’t 
always correct therefore, to say that a district or county is 
lawless because it has a large number of police. 


AUSTRALIA: BUSHRANGERS, SHARKS, 

AND GHOSTS 

Australia, as you know, is divided into various states, and 
each state has its own police force. I will give some more 
details about their individual forces a little later. The 
number of poUce in proportion to the population varies 
very much from state to state, but chiefly on account of the 
nature of the territory rather than because of the amount 
of crime. Viaoria has only one for each 928, while the 
Northern Territory has one for each 272. This doesn’t mean 
that the Northern Territory is lawless; it just means that the 
5,000 inhabitnats live in a state of 523.620 square miles, so 
that the police have a very large area to cover. All the states 

have women police. 

Ned Kelly s Gang 

Less than a hundred years ago, there was a plague of 
‘bushrangers’ in Australia—desperate armed robbers who 
roamed the country in somewhat the same way as the ‘bad 
men’ of the United States. One of the worst of these gangs 
consisted of four men. the brothers Ned and Dan Kelly, 
Steve Hart, and Joe Byrne. All had criminal records, but it 
was in 1878 that they started plundering in a big way in 
north-east Victoria. Although they were dangerous, brutal 
pests, many people looked on them as heroes of the Robin 

Hood type. » l 1 

It was not long before their cattle-steahng and bank- 
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robbing activities put the mounted police on their trail, but 
they always seemed able to get advance information about 
where the police were. In the first real battle four troopers 
were shot dead, while all the bushrangers escaped. Shortly 
afterwards they came upon another trooper who had laid 
aside Iris rifle to cook a meal and they murdered him. A law 
had just been passed under which they were outlawed, and 
a price of £^oo was put on their capture, alive or dead. The 
bushrangers were not in the least discouraged. Dressed in 
stolen troopers* uniforms they held up an entire town and 
robbed the bank of money and gold dust. Perhaps they made 
some friends in the town because they gave the school- 
chirdren a holiday. They had some redeeming features; one 
of the gang held up a clergyman and robbed him of his gold 
watch; Ned Kelly made him return it. 

The reward for their capture was increased to £3,000! 
At last they were rounded up. There was a desperate battle 
round the cabin where they had taken refuge, and three of 
the gang were shot and kiUed. Ned Kelly survived. He left 
the cabin and fired at the police from open ground. Bullet 
after bullet hit Itim, but he seemed immune from wounds. 
But not from capture. When at last he was caught, he was 
found to be wearing thick iron armour which was actually 
bullet-proof. Of the four he was the only one to be tried and 
executed for his crimes. 

Between the two wars a case occurred in Austpalia which 
made news all over the world. I suppose it could have 
happened in another country, though the chances of it 
happening anywhere were millions to one. It isn’t a very 
good case so far as the police are concerned, because nobody 
was convicted for either of two murders, but the facts are 
so strange that you will be interested to learn about it. 

Tlie case opened in April of 1933 when two men were 
fishing and caught a shark. It was unhurt when they cap¬ 
tured it and they presented it to the Coogee Aquarium. 
Then a horrible thing happened: the shark was sick, and it 
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disgorged a human arm! There was a rope round the wrist 
and tattooed on the arm was a picture ot two boxers hght- 
ino-. At first the detectives believed this was a case ot suicide, 
that someone had drowned himself and his body had been 
eaten by a shark, but there was no proof that the owner ot 
the arm was even dead. It might have been bitten ofi by the 

shark while the man was bathing. 

After a lot of research, wliich included taking finger-prints 
from the dead fingers, the police identified the owner as 
lames Smith, a forty-year-old billiard marker who had 
previously worked on a yacht that had caught fire, not, 
perhaps, by accident! On May 17. the police charged a man, 
Patrick Brady, with the murder of Smith. Mrs Smith, the 
widow, recognized him as an acquaintance of her husband, 
but believed his name to be Anderson. From the start this 
was an unusual case, and another terrible thing happened 
on June 12—a Mr Holmes, who was one of the chiet 
witnesses for the police, was found murdered in his 


*^Brady’s trial began on 9 September 1935. He pleaded not 
o-uilty. The case for the Crown (in Australia, as in England, 
rhe prosecution in all serious cases is conducted on behalf of 
the Sovereign) was challenged immediately the opemng 
speech had been made on the grounds that there was really 
nothing to connect Brady with the murder of ^ 

ludge ruled that the case must continue, but on the tolJow- 
in" day he directed the jury to find Brady not guilty. The 
evidence, he said, was circumstantial, and it was not possible 
to say there was no other reasonable explanation than that 
Brady had committed the murder. No sooner had Brady 
been released than he was re-arrested on a charge of forging 
a money order for £^00. 

There was a sequel to the case in October 1935, when wo 
men were charged with the murder of Reginald Holmes, 
who was to have been chief witness m the trial of Brady. 
The jury failed to agree, and a new trial was held on Decern- 
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bcr loth. This time the jury was quite definite in its decision 
and acquitted both men. 

The case, one of the most unusual ever recorded, was 
unsatisfactory to the police, who had taken great pains to 
make every possible investigation. But it does illustrate two 
very important points of the British tradition of justice; 
first every accused person is entitled to be considered inno¬ 
cent unless and until the evidence proves beyond all reason¬ 
able doubt that he is guilty; and the second point—the duty 
of police and lawj'ers is to present all the known facts to the 
Court, not to secure a conviction. 

One more case in which nobody was ever convicted. Some 
years ago the town of Redfcrn, near Sydney, New South 
Wales, became quite notorious for ghosts, and one evening 
the police were called out to arrest a ghost who had been 
disturbing the owner of a house. This ghost, the owner 
said, had been ‘moaning like a dying man*, and disturbing 
the house with footsteps. The only witness who ever actually 
saw the ghost was a milk roundsman, who described how 
a ghostly figure in white climbed up a telegraph pole at 
incredible speed. The police never managed to arrest the 
ghost, but I think if they had, they would have found a very 
hvely human under a white sheetl 

Now let us have a quick look at each of the states of 
Australia. 


New South Wales 

The New South Wales police force has something over 
4,500 members, and there are units attached to it consisting 
of about another 540 men. The force covers the whole state 
of 309,427 square miles, which includes the cities of Sydney, 
with a population of about 1,500,000, and Newcastle, with 
a population of about 180,000. The work of the police in 
these two cities is very similar to that in the larger cities of 
England, and police stationed at the towns and villages per¬ 
form duties much like those carried out in the smaller towns 
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and villages of England. In addition, however, the country 
police do patrol work, which varies according to the nature 
of the country, the type of agriculture or grazing carried on, 
the extent of settlement, and so on. In the more sparsely 
settled areas some police have huge areas to patrol- 

thousands of square miles per man. 

The police force is commanded by the Commissioner or 
Police, who is appointed by the Government. There are no 
separate city forces, no magisterial control, and no countey 
part of the local committees which operate in England. 
The force is entirely white except for about fifteen aboriginal 

trackers, and is loo per cent British. 

Since police activities in New South Wales are so varied, 
it is difficult to quote any case of police work which is 
typical of the country. However, there have been many 
cases on record, including murders and cattle- and sheep- 
steaUng, which have been successfully investigated because 
of the cleverness of the aboriginal trackers in following 
trails. Not only do they locate persons or animals, but they 
can identify a particular person or beast by the track left. 


T/^e Northern Territory 

The Northern Territory of Australia is over 500,000 
square miles, with a population of about 10,000 people, and 
it is policed by a force of about seventy. They have the usi^l 
duties of preventing and detecting crime, but away from the 
towns, of which there are only four fairly large ones, their 
work deals mainly with cattle and aborigines. ‘Out bush , it 
is particularly interesting and varied. The police use motor 
vehicles, aircraft, horses, mules, and camels to cover the 

vast distances. 


Qiieensland 


It will give you some indication of the great distances to 
be covered in the state of Queensland, the second largest in 
Australia, when I teU you that the headquarters of the most 
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northern district, which takes in Cape York Peninsula and 
Thursday Island in Torres Strait, is over i,ooo miles from 
headquarters, and that that particular police district, which 
is presided over by an Inspector of Police, is sub-divided into 
41 divisions; the district itself covers an area many times the 
size of England, yet it is policed by fewer than 200 men. The 
whole state has an area of over 670,000 square miles, with 
a population of 1,197,017, not counting the aborigines. 
There arc approximately 2,300 police, and in addition 100 
probationaries in training and over 100 cadets. (Cadets are 
members of a sort of junior training corps for the police. 
Some English forces have cadets who belong full time from 
leaving school until the time for National Service. On the 
completion of National Service they are able to join the 
police with the advantage of previous experience and 
priority selection.) 

A very interesting phase of the police work carried out in 
these distant places, is the bush patrol, on which one mem¬ 
ber of the police force goes out with his team of horses and 
a couple of packhorses, and perhaps two or three black 
trackers. He may be absent from his station for anything up 
to six weeks. This, of course, is in the very isolated places. 
Against that, there are many cities in the state with popula¬ 
tions around the 40,000 mark, where police work is no 
different from that in one of the larger towns or cities in the 
south of England. 

Because the area to be covered is so vast, the population 
so sparse, and it is impossible to provide government 
officials to deal with the many requirements of the public in 
the outback portions of the state, members of the police 
force do many things which would not be part of ordinary 
police work. For example, members of the police force act 
in the capacity of a Clerk of Petty Sessions. You may remem¬ 
ber we discussed in Chapter 13 the functions of a Clerk of 
Petty Sessions in England.* In Australia they are no different 

* See page 102 
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from those in an English rural area. There is a government 
department known as the Public Curator’s Othcc. The 
Public Curator has a large establishment and staff m Brisbane. 
He is a qualified legal man. and has qualified legal men on 
his staff. He handles the estates of deceased persons and so 
forth, and the local constable, one thousand miles away in a 
police district in some part of Queensland, acts as liis agent 
where he has no other direct representation. From this you 
will appreciate that the Queensland police officer must be 
more t^han a policeman—he must have a knowledge of the 
working of government departments so that he can act as 
agent in remote parts as occasion requires. 

As far as other angles of police work are concerned there 
is no difference whatever between the methods adopted by 
the Queensland poUce force (and other police forces in 
Australia) and the methods adopted by Scotland Yard. They 
use the most modern technical methods to prevent, detect, 
and investigate crime. As a matter of fact, two Scotland 
Yard officers visited Queensland recently, and while they 
were in that State they took the opportunity of a trip by air 
to the headquarters of the most northern police district, 
over 1,000 miles from Brisbane. They saw at first hand how 
practical police work is carried out in that distant area. 

South Ajistralia 

For police purposes South Australia is organized into 
police divisions and districts covering the whole of the state. 
In addition there are branches of the force set up to deal 
with special aspects of police work; the Water Police branch. 
Traffic branch. Criminal Investigation branch,^ Radio and 
Transport branch. Licensing branch. Special branch. 
Women Police, Police Training College, and the Com¬ 
missioner’s staff each perform an important function m the 
department. Other states, of course, have some similar 

branches. 
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The police force is associated with the history of the very 
early days of the state, the exploits of the mounted police 
being extremely colourful. Although from 1840 onwards the 
force expanded in relation to the needs of the increasing 
population, it is in the last fifty years that it has seen the 
greatest development. In the year 1900 the strength of the 
police serv'ice totalled 341; to-day, the overall strength of the 
force has passed the i,coo mark. 

In the last fifteen years the South Australian police force, 
in common with other police forces in the Commonwealth 
and other countries, has come to depend more and more on 
science as an aid to the successful detection and prevention 
of crime. Officers who are specialists in photography, finger¬ 
printing, ballistics and hand-writing examination and other 
scientific subjects are indispensable in a modern police force. 
Frequent conferences are held between police experts in all 
states of the Commonwealth, and an elaborate system of 
co-operation has been introduced. Radio is extensively used 
by the police in South Australia, so that it can now com¬ 
municate by wireless with other states and mobile radio 
patrols in the metropolitan area. 

"Victoria 

Victoria’s police history began in 1836, when two con¬ 
stables were appointed to look after the settlement of 177 
people at Port Phillip. Both the men had previously been 
dismissed from the Sydney police for drunkenness, but they 
were good officers—when sober—and nobody else could be 
foundl 

By 1838 there was a chief constable, eleven constables, and 
a scourger. In those days the scourger was a necessary evil; 
there were very few gaols in the country, so many minor 
offences were punished by flogging. In every case the scourger 
was an ex-convict. He received a shilling a day and his food. 
The first uniform consisted of a dark blue coat with pewter 
buttons, and a top hat reinforced with iron as protection 
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against brickbats and bottles! To-day there are some 2,270 
police officers, including 16 policewomen, in Victoria, to 
deal with a population of over two million. 

The force has a very efficient wireless patrol, which dates 
back to 1923, when a constable suggested fixing up a morse 
receiver in a car and sending out urgent messages from a 
public broadcasting station. In 195^ members of the wire¬ 
less patrol arrested 311 suspects: ten years later the number 
of arrests had risen 10 4,154; because more crimes were 
being committed, but because more were being detected 
and dealt with promptly, thanks to the efficiency of the wire¬ 
less system. 


CANADA: THE MOUNTIES GET THEIR MAN 

When we think of Canada, we nearly always remember 
the ‘Mounties*, that wonderful body of police officers who 
carry out their duties from the Great Lakes of North America 
to the frozen wastes of the Far North. We probably think 
of them in their scarlet tunics mounted on splendid horses. 
To-day, however, there are very few horses among the 
^Mounties’: cars, boats, and aeroplanes have taken their 

place. 

But the *Mounties’ still get their man. And even more 
important than their duties of catching criminals are their 
duties of preventing crime, and of bringing food and medical 
supplies to people, white, Indian, or Eskimo, who have been 
cut off from civilization by hard weather. 

To-day the force is known as the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, but when it was established in 1873, it was called the 
North West Mounted Police. At first it consisted of only 
200 men, and one of its duties was to prevent the illegal sale 

of liquor to the Indians. 

The new force soon went into action, for the next year the 
entire body made a trek of nearly 2,000 miles through un- 
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mapped and at times unfriendly country. Not a single man 

was lost. 


Indians and Eskimos 

By 1876 whites and Indians alike had learnt to respect the 
power and courtesy of the Mounties. This was fortunate, 
for the young force was faced with the greatest problem in 
its history. Bitter fighting had been in progress for years 
between the United States Army and the Indians. Under the 
leadership of the Sioux chief. Sitting Bull, the Indians trapped 
the 7th U.S. Cavalry Division under General G. A. Custer, 
and wiped out every man, including the general. But the 
Indians—with good reason—feared the vengeance of the 
American people, and Sitting Bull and his men retreated 
across the border into Canada. 

The district into which they crossed was not administered 
by the Canadian Government, but by the Indian confederacy 
under Chief Crowfoot. This chief and his braves remained 
splendidly loyal to the ‘Great White Mother’ (Queen Vic¬ 
toria), but the presence of Sioux warriors was a constant 
menace both to peace and to the loyal Indians’ hunting 
grounds on which they depended for food. There was a 
danger, too, that Sitting Bull would establish a base in 
Canada from which to attack the United States. 

In 1877 the Canadian Government decided that it was 
necessary to take over the administration of the Indian 
territories, and the appeal to Chief Crowfoot was not in 
vain. Crowfoot persuaded his people to accept the full pro¬ 
tection of the North West Mounted Police. ‘Bad men and 
whiskey were killing us so fast that very few of us could 
have been left to-day without them’, he said. ‘The police 
have protected us as the feathers of the bird protect it from 
the frosts of winter.* 

In 1881 the Sioux ‘invaders* were persuaded to surrender 
to the U.S. authorities, but Indian problems had not all been 
settled. Three years later a band of half-breeds demanded 
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redress for alleged grievances, and there were signs that the 
Cree Indians were likely to join them in an uprising. On 
15 March 1885 a little band of eighty-six men made forced 
marches from Regina to Prince Albert to learn there that 
hostilities had already begun. Outnumbered ten to one, the 
police were driven back, and the rebels, encouraged by their 
success, started a full-scale rebellion. Troops from Eastern 
and Western Canada were called to the aid of the Mountics, 
and with the Blackfeet remaining loyal, the rebels were 
finally defeated in May of 1885. This was the last ‘war’ to be 
fought on Canadian territory', and from then on the hlf)unlics 
were able to give their time to normal police duties—though 
these duties wouldn’t seem very normal to us in England. 

In 1895 the Mounties were set another task, but tliis time 
it was indeed a task for police rather than for soldiers: the 
Yukon gold rush had begun. Among the thousands of 
honest prospectors who poured into the area were hundreds 
of crooks—swindlers, gamblers, and thieves who found the 
few who had made lucky strikes in the gold-fields an easy 
prey. In 1897 there were only eight officers and eighty-eight 
men to deal with the gold rush, but by 1898 the strength 
had been increased to twelve officers and two hundred and 
fifty-four men. The population had already grown in 'the 
roughest district on earth* to 20,000, and in addition to 
patrolling duties the Mountics undertook to carry the mails 
to the scattered settlements. This task alone meant travelling 
64,000 miles a yearl 

In the early years of this century the Mounties spread 
their authority further north to the land of the Eskimos, and 
posts were established in the sub-Arctic regions. Travel was 
by horse or dog-team, and not infrequently cold and storm 
claimed victims from the ranks of the gallant force. Here is 
a brief message found in the pocket of a constable who lost 
his life in a cruel storm while carrying despatches over 
difficult country, ‘Lost, horse dead. Am trying to push 
ahead. Have done my best.* That is the spirit and tradition 
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of the Mounties. Like the Spartans of old they *Come home 
with their shield or on it’. No wonder the Mounties have 
the reputation that they always get their man and no wonder 
their devotion to duty won them the prefix ‘Royal’ from 
King Edward VTI in 1904. 

Between the two world wars, the Mounties consolidated 
their position, and started more scientific methods of detec¬ 
tion by establishing police laboratories at Regina and 
Ottawa. In the nineteenth century they had been a pioneer 
force suited to a new nation with all its problems of growing- 
up: now they had become the police of a civilized and pro¬ 
gressive community. In 1932 a Marine Section was estab¬ 
lished, and two fast new cruisers were put into operation to 
combat smuggling. The motor patrols were increased, and 
ixi police cars covered seven million miles in the course 
of official duties. 

Imprisoned in the Ice 

One R.C.M.P. vessel, the St Roch^ deserves special men¬ 
tion, for it is the first vessel to make the North-West Passage 
both ways. 

Do you remember reading about the North-West Passage? 
For centuries sailors believed that there was a way round the 
top of the continent of America through the polar circle. 
Many tried unsuccessfully to find it. In 1794, George Van¬ 
couver, a famous sailor who accompanied Captain Cook on 
two of his voyages of discovery, sailed in H.M.S. Discovery 
to find it. He wrote home that he had truly determined no 
passage existed. Get out your atlases and turn to a map of 
Canada. You will see that all the north coast, except for a 
patch of Hudson Bay, lies within the Arctic Circle. The map 
shows all sea as blue, but the sea around the islands and north 
coast of Canada is frozen during the long winter, and some¬ 
times the ice does not break up sufficiently during the sum¬ 
mer to allow a ship through. In September 1940 a little 
schooner belonging to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
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the Sf Rofb, set out from Vancouver to sail both ways round 
the North-West Passage that Vancouver had /rufy determined 
did not exist! In command of the Si Roch was Sergeant 
Henry A. Larsen, and he had a crew of eight (one died on the 
voyage). The schooner was built of Douglas fir, sheathed 
with Australian gum-wood. She had petrol engines and 

carried large quantities of supplies. 

The St Roch spent the first winter ice-bound in Wollcn 

Bay. She sailed from there on 51 July 194L ^ Septem¬ 

ber, now near Boothia Peninsular, she was again icebound. 
She struck a shoal, spun round twice, and listed first to star¬ 
board then to port. She was anchored finally close by the 
beach and made fast. Dog expeditions were made ashore to 
catch and store fish for the return journey, and to saw up ice 
for fresh drinking water. There the St Roch, held fast by the 
ice. remained for eleven months in a particularly severe 

Arctic winter. , . , j , 

It was not until 3 August 1942 that Larsen decided there 

was a chance to break out. It was a dangerous undertaking, 
but it succeeded, and the schooner sailed north for fifteen 
miles. Then the ice closed in again. On August 24 a ternne 
northern gale split the ice, and the schooner found safe 
anchorage between the Tasmanian Islands. 

The official reports and even the private accounts of the 
voyage given by Sergeant Larsen and the crew tell little of 
the dangers and hardships they endured. Here are a few 

entries from the ship’s log: ^ 

‘Sept. II, 1941. No opportunity now of getting out. 

‘Sept. 13. Vessel frozen in solid.’ ‘Sept. 19. Vessel now set 

for winter. Coal landed and food for dogs.’ There was 

no occasion for further entries until 8 August 1942. On 

August 16, the log entry stated: ‘Slight movement m ice . 

With what hopes the commander and crew must have watched 

and listenedl Would they have to spend another winter in 

the ice? ‘Sept. 18. No change in ice condition.’ Hopes must 

have been sinking now. ‘Sept. 22. Ice moving and crackmg. 
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‘Sept. 25. Strong northerly gale. Vessel drifting westward 
rapidly. 3.30 p.m. Ice split and ship floated clear’I 

The gallant little schooner reached Halifax safely and re¬ 
fitted for the return voyage. Conditions this time were more 
favourable. The voyage was made north of Victoria Island 
and the crew brought back relics they had found of the 
H.M.S. Resolute expedition of 1852-1853. Cans of food were 
among the objects discovered. 

The voyages were not only tests of endurance—though 
they certainly were that. Visits were made to the isolated 
Eskimo settlements, for the ‘Mounties’ are doctors, lawyers, 
guides, and friends to the Eskimo folk. Well-deserved 
recognition came to Sergeant Larsen and his men from the 
King, and they were awarded Polar Medals, an honour 
given only to those who have shown special merit in polar 
exploration. 

When you think of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
don’t think of them only as relentlessly pursuing criminals: 
remember the St Roch^ and the fact that the highest form of 
police work is taking risks to help people rather than to 
arrest theml 


The Mounties Take to the A.ir 

To-day the sky’s the limit for the Mounties, The force has 
two twin-engined Beechcraft, equipped with radio, for rapid 
transportation of personnel when required, an amphibious 
Grumman Goose to provide coverage for coastal or inland 
lake demands, a Norseman for use primarily in the Far 
North, a Cornell Trainer, and a Stinson for training pur¬ 
poses. These aircraft are stationed to the best advantage, so 
that experts from crime laboratories may quickly be con¬ 
veyed to scenes of crime. They are also used in the inspection 
of detachments and for similar duties and, in that way, save 
a tremendous amount of time. The aircraft section has one 
officer and twelve other ranks at present. 

There is also a ‘Police and Youth Movement’ which 
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teaches very young people that the Mounties are their friends. 
In connection with this, police lecturers go round the schools 

lecturing on the history and work of the force. 

The strength of the force to-day, including civilian em¬ 
ployees, is nearly 4,000. There are now only 15 3 horses, and 
285 dogs (fifteen of them trained police dogs, while the 
rest are sleigh dogs, nearly all of which operate m the North- 
West territories). On the other hand there are seven aero¬ 
planes, 796 cars, 56 motor trucks, 28 motor-cycles, one 

motor-toboggan, and two snow sedans. 

During the year wlrich ended in March 1950, the force 
investigated 27,229 cases of crime, including fifteen murders. 
All these fifteen cases were disposed of, though two were 
reduced to manslaughter and nine suspects took their own 


There was an outbreak of forged banknotes, both Canadian 
and American, during the year. Close co-opcration with the 
American police enabled the Mountics to arrest 48 suspects 
and to seize $37,000 worth of forged money. Several people 
were also arrested in the State of New York, and the forgery 

ring has probably been broken. 

As detectives, members of the R.C.M.P. have proved 
themselves to be as clever and courageous as any in the 
world. A little while ago a police officer visited the exhibi¬ 
tion at Fort William, Ontario. He was there for pleasure, 
for he had his three-year-old son on his back and his nine- 
vear-old daughter was holding his hand. While passmg 
through the crowd, the officer thought he recognized a 
dangerous criminal wanted for safe-breaking. Qui^y he 
took his family home, then returned with another officer to 


the exhibition grounds. ,,11 

They left their guns behind, although both knew ffie 

wanted man was almost sure to be armed. They knew tha 

if the man drew his gun, they would be tempted to use 

theirs, and that innocent people might be ktUed J 

They managed to find the wanted man, and both swiftly 
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closed in on him, each grasping an arm. When he was 
searched, he was found to be carrying a revolver fully loaded 
with soft-nosed bullets. It was learnt later that the man had 
planned to steal the exhibition money and that he would 
have shot anyone who tried to stop him. 

You will be glad to hear that the officer who saw the 
criminal received the Commissioner’s personal commenda¬ 
tion for his alertness, good judgment, and disregard of 
personal safety in his thought for others. 


INDIA: WHERE THE VILLAGE POLICEMAN 

IS ALL-IMPORTANT 

In order to understand how India is policed, you must 
realize that the vast majority of its huge population live in 
rural communities which are self-contained and produce all 
that is necessary for their simple needs. Very few of them can 
read or write. When they had to vote in a general election, 
pictures were printed on the voting papers. Such folk, as 
you can imagine, are as a general rule peaceful and law- 
abiding, but often in need of legal advice and help. 

There is always a police officer on duty at the Thana^ as 
the police station is called, and this Thanedar will often have 
to decide whether the complaints brought to him are criminal 
or civil offences. If he decides that a complaint deals with a 
criminal offence, it is his duty to see that it is fully investi¬ 
gated. If necessary, a prosecution is made, without any charge 
to the offended party. If, on the other hand, the Thanedar 
decides that no criminal law has been broken, he will ad¬ 
vise the complainant to take the case to court himself. 

While big communities have each a Thana^ police outposts 
are established in smaller centres so that poor people do not 
have to make long journeys to obtain justice. 

Like England, India does not have a national police force, 
but each local government area has its own police. Many, 
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but not all, of these police are armed. Each force has its own 
Criminal Investigation Department, and there is a Central 
Intelligence Bureau under the Government of India which 
corresponds roughly to America s h.B.I. 

In each of the three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras there is a Police Commissioner for the force, as 
there is in London. Like London, too, these Commissioners 
are responsible directly to the Government and not to the 

local authority. 

NEW ZEALAND: A LAND OF FEW CRIMES 

New Zealand is a fortunate country, for crime figures are 
low, and it is necessary to have only one police officer 
for each thousand people. The average for most civilized 
countries is one policeman for 500 to 750 people. The popu¬ 
lation of this Dominion is just under 2,000,000, of whom 
118,000 are Maoris (who have full rights as citizens), and the 
strength of the police is only just over 1.500, of whom 32 

arc police-women. 

They are not divided up into small forces, as in England, 
but form one national force under a Commissioner (like 
London’s Metropolitan and City Forces). This national force 
has its headquarters at Wellington, where there is a Criminal 
Records Office containing the prints of 74,224 convicted per¬ 
sons. For police purposes the country is divided into fifteen 
districts, each under a superintendent or inspector. Cars and 
launches are used for transport, and modern equipment, 
such as radio, is rapidly being added. Until 1886 the couritry 
was poHced by the Armed Constabulary, but these were dis¬ 
banded and the police to-day do not normally carry arms. 

Once in a while the detectives are called upon to solve an 
unusually difficult case. Such a case finished in the courts in 
August 1951 after ten years! The tragedy began on ii July 
1942, when a lady named Mary Eileen Turner was married 
to George Cecil Horry. After the wedding she was never 
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seen again. Horry had told her he was a Secret Service Agent 
loaned to New Zealand by the British Government. She 
was quite taken in by this story, though Horry was actually a 
tailor who had no connection at all with any secret service. 
The lady owned £1,000 and the police believed he had mar¬ 
ried her for this money, for Horry had a criminal record 
dating back to 1923, when he was only sixteen. By 1942 they 
had reason to believe also that he had killed her on the day 
after the wedding in order to gain possession of the monev 
but they could find lAirher the body nor any witness - 
had seen her, alive 61 dead, after ii July 1942. 

It is not impossible to make a charge of murder - 
a body, but of course it isn’t easy because the ■ j 
person will say that his supposed victim is still ahv*. * Jii 
Horry been charged in 1942, nobody coxild have proved that 
his wife was dead, and the jury would have been obliged to 
give him the benefit of the doubt. Once he had been acquitted, 
he could never again have been charged with the murder. 
But after ten years it was quite a different matter, for during 
that time the police had made enquiries all over the world. 
It was considered impossible that she could have escaped 
notice so long, even if she had not wished to come forward, 
for all police forces, including the International Criminal 
Police Commission,* had her photograph and description. 
So at last it was safe to conclude she was dead, and Horry 
was brought to trial for her murder. 

Since her death he had not abandoned his criminal career, 
and by 1945 he had collected a total of no fewer than forty- 
seven convictions for robbery, violence, and false pretences. 
Police work had been painstaking and thorough rather than 
spectacular, and in court the various witnesses described the 
movements of the newly-married couple and the behaviour 
of Horr)' after his wife had ‘disappeared’. It was shown that 
he had received ‘news’ of her from Australia by writing 
letters to hotels there enclosing letters (which he had also 
* For a de$criptioQ of the LCP.C see Chapter 18. 
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written) to be posted back to him. It took the jury 155 
minutes to reach a verdict, and when they did it was of 
‘(Tuiltyh Horry was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
^This is one of the few cases in the world’s police history 
where there has been a conviction for murder without the 
body ever having been found. You may remember there was 
one ii England in i 947 > when James Camb, a steward on a 
line/ ailm^-to England from South Africa, was found guilty 
ofone of the passengers. He denied the murder, 
/ -^-^tteti- he had pushed the body, which was never 
■^d'lrroit^ a porthole. He was not hanged, because at 
^ i :*mc capital punishment in England had bcentcmporarilj 

susp'- aded. 


SOUTH ^^FRICA 

Since 1910 there has been one national police force, the 
South African PoUcc, for the whole of the Dominion of 
South Africa, with its population of over 12,000.000 people. 
Of these, just over 2,300,000 are Europeans and over 
8,500,000 are black; the other 1,200,000 are of various races. 
10 548 European police officers and 7,280 non-Europeans, 
including Indians and members of other Asiatic races, keep 
law and order among these mixed peoples, in an area ot 

472,494 square miles. r 

As you will have noticed, there are something like four 

African natives to every one European, and the Govern¬ 
ment of South Africa insists on keeping the Europeans and 
natives apart. Very much of the work of the police consists 
of stopping riots and other disturbances among the natives, 
but the South African policeman also carries out a great 
many duties which in England we don*t expect him to do. 
In almost all rural areas he has to act also as pubUc prosccutoi, 
immigration officer, lock-up keeper, health inspector, post¬ 
man, and weather report man. These are just a few o is 

extra jobs. 
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Police work, too, can sometimes be both difficult and 
dangerous. During 1949 thirteen officers were killed while 
on duty, five of them being deliberately murdered, while 
1,076 European and 519 non-European members of the 
force were injured whilst on duty. They had to deal with 
nearly 140,000 serious crimes, mostly among non-Europeans. 
To help in the work there are to-day 1,118 horses, 1,289 
and 987 motor-cycles divided among the 10,5 50,members of 
the force. Communications have been brought up to date 
with two-way radio cars, and over 3 5,000 arrests in Johannes-, 
burg alone were made as a result of radio messages. . 

The Criminal Bureau at Pretoria is well-equipped and 
efficient, especially in the finger-print department. No fewer 
than 64,610 old offenders were identified during 1949 as a 
result of the finger-print records. 

Beating the Diamond Smugglers 

The Dominion, as I expect you will remember, has the 
world's chief diamond producing areas, and the illegal buy¬ 
ing and selling of diamonds has always been considered a 
very serious offence. To-day, with modern apparatus to 
help them, the police have practically stamped out illegal 
traffic in diamonds, but formerly the native miners used to 
adopt many clever ideas for smuggling diamonds out of the 
mines and selling them for their own advantage. Hollow 
teeth and even wounds deliberately made have been used 
to conceal the precious stones. To-day the X-ray reveals 
such hiding-places, though probably a few are still smuggled 
from time to time. 

In the earlier days of diamond mining there were frauds 
by Europeans on a much larger scale. Unsuspecting buyers 
were sold mines that had been ‘salted* and were quite value¬ 
less. ‘Salting' consists of deliberately placing a few diamonds 
in the type of earth where diamonds are known to occur. 
The buyers would send their exp>erts to examine the mines, 
and of course the experts would find diamonds—because 
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they had been put there by the dishonest owners but once 
these had been discovered there would be no more. Some 
of these swindles have been on an international scale. On 
many occasions people in England have been persuaded to 
buy shares in South African diamond mines because many 
engineers have reported rich finds. The owners of the mines 
have thus been able to sell out at a very high price, and the 
‘rich finds* have soon proved to be no more than deliberate 
‘salting*. The same dishonest methods have been used for 
gold mining, which is another of South Africa s great 

industries. 

Here are two cases which illustrate other kinds of work 
police officers have to do. 

Three Difficult Clues 

One night in February 1949, an hotel was broken into and 
the safe containing cash as well as jewellery to the 

value of about £133 was removed. Some liquor was also 
stolen. The finger-prints found at the scene proved to be 
those of employees. The only tangible clues used to build 
up the case were: a tommy-bar of which the goose-neck had 
been cut off and this end sharpened, a 6 -lb. hammer, the 
battered safe which was discovered more than fifty miles 
from the scene of the crime, and certain marks on the door 
of the hotel where the burglary had been committed. It then 
became the task of the South African Criminal Bureau to 
compare, identify, and photograph certain characteristic 

During the hearing of the case the Judge indicated that he 
would like expert information on certain points, particularly 
on the metallurgical aspects. The officer in charge o t e 
Government chemical laboratory made the necessai^ tests, 
which confirmed the testimony of the South Mrican Criimiw 
Bureau. The evidence given by the officer in charge o e 
laboratory was accepted without question by the F^ge. ihe 
accused was found guilty and sentenced to seven years hard 
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labour. The success of this case was due entirely to the skill, 
resourcefulness, and persistence of the officers concerned. It 
is also an indication of the extent to wliich scientific know¬ 
ledge can be used in the investigation of criminal cases. 

During April 1949, a report was received from a Euro¬ 
pean woman to the effect that her house had been broken 
into and certain goods stolen. Investigations were at once 
started. It appeared that the lady was living alone in the 
house and that she was 65 years of age. About i a.m. 
she heard a car stopping nearby. She took no notice and went 
to sleep again. About 3.20 a.m. she awoke, and saw two 
natives in her room searching her wardrobe. She shouted, 
and was promptly attacked and forced down on the bed. 

Police dogs were used to try to follow the trail of the 
thieves but without success. Finger-prints were found on the 
scene and the following day a native was arrested and found 
in possession of a torch which was identified by the lady as 
part of the property stolen. A few days later another native 
was arrested. He was identified at an identification parade. 
One of these natives was in due course sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour and the other to seven years and seven 
lashes. A third native was found not guilty and discharged. 

When the police first arrived on the scene there were no 
direct clues and the prompt arrests of the culprits was the 
result of some very smart work on their part. 


The Crown Colonies 

As we’ve seen, the countries which form the British 
Commonwealth of Nations have their own police systems. 
There are also, as you know, many territories which are 
administered by Governors sent out from England, and the 
policing of these colonies is directed by the Colonial Office 
in London. For the most part they are happy, peaceful 
communities with a low crime rate. Trinidad has a popula¬ 
tion of some <joo,ooo, mostly Negroes, and a police force of 
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just under 1.400 men; that is, one police officer tor 430 
people and rather higher than the average. In a recent year 
there were 2,143 of serious crime, which is one serious 

crime for ever)' 500 people. (It doesn’t usually work out like 
that, since we find one bad character committing more than 
one serious crime.) Much of the police w'ork consists of pro¬ 
tecting shipping and docks from theft. A rather more 
pleasant duty is helping the many tourists who visit the 

island. , , , • 1 

In contrast are the Falkland Islands, where there is only 

one constable for the population of 2.267, and so far no 
serious cases of crime at all! 

Cyprus, a British Crown Colony since 1914, l^as a popula¬ 
tion of nearly half-a-miliion with a police force of just over 
a thousand. The figure for serious crime is only just over 300 
cases a year, and it is pleasant to note that the poUce is 
oflficiaUy described as ‘armed, though arms are not usually 

^^It would be possible to fill this book with lists of Crown 
Colonies, their police forces and crime figures, but most of 
the Colonies are peaceful communities with English systems 
of justice and police and no special problems. There arc, 
however, areas where special problems, such as the pohee 
never find in England, may arise. Witchcraft is one! 

TroM with the Witch-Doctors 

Tanganyika is an East African territory which used to 
belong to Germany before World War I. It is now ad¬ 
ministered by Britain under mandate from the Umted 
Nations, and of course we have to provide the police. It has 
a population of five and a half million and only 2,514 pohcc 
It is divided into several poUce areas and the number o 
Dolice to the population varies between i to 800 and i to 
^food The rLsL for these low figures is that the nauve 
chiefs can usually keep order among their own people, and 
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the police are a reserve in case of serious trouble. The interest* 
ing official report of affairs in Tanganyika shows that witch¬ 
doctors cause quite a lot of trouble at times, and are even 
responsible for murders (apart from patients who die as a 
result of the ‘medical* treatment provided by these ‘doctors’!). 
Out of 164 cases of murder in a year, 13 were due to 
superstition inspired by the witch-doctors. 

Usually a native approaches his witch-doctor with a 
complaint that either he, his family, or his cattle have been 
bewitched. The witch-doctor names the person responsible 
for the spell (very often a private enemy) and leaves it to 
the victim to find his own remedy. Too often the ‘bewitched’ 
native decides that the most effective cure is to kill the per¬ 
son named as responsible! Out of the 164 murders I men¬ 
tioned, 23 were committed with a spear, 11 with bow-and- 
arrow, and only one with firearms. 

Witch-craft is usually only ignorant superstition, but some¬ 
times there is a case which cannot be explained by science. 
Here is one which happened recently in Southern Rhodesia. 
It involves magic, and the police themselves can give no 
logical explanation. 


Detectives find Magic 

During the months of February, March, and April 1950, 
a series of housebreakings occurred in the Mrewa district. 
In most of them the method was the same, cash only being 
stolen. The scenes of the thefts were at grain huts, where the 
money had been buried under the grain for safe keeping, 
after the local custom. Extensive investigations were carried 
out by the district police and the C.I.D., but no trace of a 
suspect was found. There seemed to be not much doubt that 
the offender was a native, but there was very little informa¬ 
tion; and the case had to be shelved. The total cash stolen 
was about ^(^300. 

Nothing further occurred imtil August, when a native 
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was arrested at a kraal where it was thought he had stolen 

the sum of £85 in February. 

On arrival the police had found a native of about 20 years 
of age, bound hand and foot. The kraal head stated that late 
at night this native had been seen near the kraal and when 
approached had run away. He was followed and arrested. 
When questioned he admitted breaking into a nearby hut 
and stealing the sum of 3^85. Not only that, but he said he 
had entered nine huts in the area and stolen a considerable 
amount of cash. He even admitted a hut-breaking that had 
never been reported and of which the police had no know¬ 
ledge. 

There was one point, however, which they could not 
understand. In all instances the grain huts which had been 
broken into contained money, and no attempt had been 
made to break into any hut which did not have money 
hidden under the grain. (In a large kraal of some twenty to 
thirty buildings perhaps five or six grain huts may contain 
money.) Further, he had broken into huts in kraals separated 
by many miles, and could have no intimate knowledge of 
many of the kraals he visited whilst carrying out these 
thefts. Yet in every instance he had gone straight to a hut 
which contained money, passing all those that held none. 
He could not have known where the money was hidden. 
Although it is a common practice for the natives to hide 
their money in this way, they most certainly keep the hiding 

place a secret. 

In an endeavour to clear up this matter, the accused was 
asked how he knew where the money was hidden and why 
it was that he never entered a hut in which there was no 
money. His reply was: T know which huts have money m 

because of my magic two-shilling piece. t, 

When asked to explain, he went on to say that he had a 
two-shilling piece that had been given magic. When he was 
out at night on a hut-breaking expedition, he earned the 
coin in his trousers pocket and kept his hand on it. Whenever 
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he arrived at a grain hut which contained the money the 
two-shilling piece would jump. It had never made a mistake. 

Being anxious to prove or disprove his story, the kraal 
head was taken on one side and asked if he knew of any hut 
in the kraal which had money hidden under the grain. He 
said his own hut had £30 hidden in it. The prisoner was then 
asked to put his magic to the test and point out a hut which 
contained money. He walked straight to the headman’s hut 
and pointed at it. When asked if he knew how much there 
was inside he unhesitatingly said, ‘Thirty pounds’. When he 
was searched a two-shilling piece was found in his possession 
and it was distinguished from others by a yellow mark on it. 
He was later tried and convicted for his various offences and 
sentenced to four years in hard labour. Perhaps there is an 
explanation. If there is, the police did not find it. 

In Kenya the Mau Mau terrorists have recently given the 
police many extra duties, but they have the help of all loyal 
inhabitants, as well as of the military and local Home Guard. 
Of course, the police are singled out for acts of violence. 







The American Policeman 


You^ve seen two sorts of American police at the cinema: 
the real tough Chicago guys who spend their lives shooting 
it out with gangsters, and the sheriffs who gallop across the 
wide-open spaces of Texas in pursuit of rustlers. 

I doubt if you'll find many rustlers to-day, though there 
are still people living who can remember Jesse James and 
Billy the Kid. But there are plenty of sheriffs, for every 
county in the United States has a sheriff to keep order. But 
we're going ahead too fast: let's get an idea of how the 
United States are split up for police purposes. 

First of all we must understand clearly that the United 
States is a federation of sovereign, indep>endent states which 
have agreed to allow a central government to look after 
certain matters which affect them all. These include the army 
and navy, and relations with other countries. Armies and 
navies have to be paid for out of taxation, so America has 
Federal taxeSy and a certain number of Federal laws which 
apply to all citizens, in whichever State they live. In order 
to see that these Federal laws are kept, and to detect and 
arrest offenders, there is a Federal Bureau of Itwestigation {the 
F.B.I) which is part of the Department of Justice. At the 
head of the F.B.I is a very fine Direaor, Mr J. Edgar Hoover. 


The *G-Men* 

Mr Hoover has under his control not only the finest 
poUce laboratories in the world, and the world's largest 
collection of finger-prints and other criminal records, ut a 
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body of highly-trained men who are stationed all over the 
United States. Theirspecialtasksinclude guarding atom-bomb 
secrets, checking up on spies and Communist agents, dealing 
with certain criminal cases which are Federal offences, and 
detecting Federal income-tax frauds. Money frauds require 
special knowledge (as we saw in the section on the City of 
London police), and attempts to defraud the Federal tax 
laws are regarded as very serious, so all recruits for the 
F.B.I must be trained in accountancy or law before they are 
accepted. 

Once they have been accepted, these men have also to 
learn all a detective needs to know. And they have to learn 
how to shoot. In England police officers very seldom carry 
firearms: in most countries the police are always armed. 
They are armed in America, and all too often they have to 
use their guns. Quite recently I was at the headquarters of 
the F.B.I at Washington and I was given a demonstration 
of shooting. The agent (as the F.B.I man is called) stood 
with his back to the traget, which he could see reflected in 
a signet ring on his left hand. Holding his automatic pistol 
backwards over his shoulder, he emptied the magazine, 
every shot hitting the target, which was shaped like a human 
figure. The *G-Men* (a name given them by crooks) cer¬ 
tainly can shoot. 


War on the Bootleggers 

It was during the days of Prohibition that the F.B.I really 
came into the limelight. The Federal Government of the 
U.S. (which is, of course, made up of representatives of all 
the States) had voted that no intoxicating liquor should be 
sold in the whole of the country. In other words, to buy or 
sell intoxicants became a Federal offence, and the concern 
of the F.B.I. It wasn’t just a matter of arresting people for 
having a drink on the quiet. Gangs of criminals realized 
that huge profits could be made by buying liquor cheap and 
selling it dear, not only to those who had a craving for it. 
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but to Otherwise law-abiding citizens who resented being 
forbidden to drink. You know how it is: you may not cat 
many sweets, but if you were forbidden by law to eat any 
at all—well, you just couldn’t help wanting them! 

These crooks used to buy spirits from other countries 
and smuggle them into the United States, chiefly from Canada. 
If you look at a map of North America, you will sec why 
Chicago became a centre for the smuggled drink trade. It is 
the most central part of the United States with access to 
water, and spirits could be brought across the boundary 
much more simply by water than by road. Chicago, also, is 
a very large city, and it is much easier for criminals to hide 
in large cities than in small towns and villages. You will 
learn more about Chicago a little later on. 

Such huge profits were to be made, that the heads of the 
gangs could afford to employ men who would shoot to kill 
in order to get the spirits smuggled through. There was 
also rivalry between the various gangs, and very frequently 
gun-battles would result in several gangsters being killed. 
When in 1952 the people of America decided that Prohibi¬ 
tion should be repealed (it hadn’t stopped drinking, and it 
had caused much miseiy and death from gang warfare, and 
from the near-poisonous spirits the gangs sold), the gang¬ 
sters found themselves without a means of making huge 
profits. So far it had been quite an accident if ordinary 
citizens got killed or hurt in the gang wars, but now the 
gangsters turned to other forms of crime which affected 
everybody—blackmail, kidnapping, bank robbery. The pub¬ 
lic demanded that the gangs should be stamped out, and 
the F.B.I. accepted the challenge. 

One by one the *big shots’ were arrested or killed. In 1934 
John DiUinger was shot dead while resisting arrest outside 
a Chicago cinema. He had been to the pictures with a girl 
friend, and the ‘G-Men’ got to know. ‘Pretty Boy’ Floyd 
another desperate killer, shot it out with the G^Men and 
lost after he had been discovered hiding in Ohio. Baby Face 
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Nelson, murderer of three F.B.I agents, was trapped on a 
highway in IJlinois and died fighting. Vernon Miller, hotly 
pursued by the agents, was killed by his own ‘pals’ who con¬ 
sidered him too dangerous to have around. ‘Old Creepy’ 
Karpis had vowed he would invade F.B.I headquarters 
with a machine-gun. Mr Hoover himself led the final attack 
on Karpis and his gang. Karpis surrendered, to spend the 
rest of his life in prison. 

In three years the F.B.I had arrested thousands of criminals. 
Over 11,000 were convicted and sent to prison. Among 
them were 350 kidnappers and 152 bank robbers. In Mr 
Hoover’s own words, ‘The F.B.I was sweeping the alleys 
of the underworld.’ 

The work of the F.B.I against spies during the war is 
secret history, for there is still a war against spies in the 
United States to-day. And there’s a new war against crime, 
for the old gangs have tried to re-organize. Crime is losing 
the fight. As one of the ‘big shots’ said from his cell: ‘It’s a 
mistake to break a Federal law: they will hunt you down for 
a thousand years.* 

One last word about the F.B.I agents: they work on a 
job that is often dangerous, not for self-glory but justice. 
They get no public praise and their names are never men¬ 
tioned in newspapers while they’re still living. Recently one 
agent was mortally wounded in a battle with two bank 
robbers. He lived long enough to identify his murderers. 
‘Tell Mr Hoover I did my best*, were his last words. He 
lived and died honouring the motto of the F.B.I. 

‘Fidelity, Bravery, Integrity* 

But things like that don’t happen in England, you’re 
saying. They used to happen—less than 200 years ago. We 
have the advantage of having been a nation for over 800 
years. We’re all pretty much alike in character, and that 
character is law-abiding, with respect and admiration for 
the police. The vast majority of Americans are like that, too. 
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but America is a young nation, made up of many different 
races. Some Southern Europeans are more excitable and 
more violent when roused than we are. 

In the early years of this century thousands of Southern 
Europeans made their w’ay across the Atlantic to escape 
poverty and famine in their own countries, and to start a 
new life in the rich New World. Most of them were honest, 
hard-working peasants and craftsmen; some were violent 
criminals fleeing from justice. They found in America a rich 
ground for continuing their crimes. They became gangsters 
and the fathers of gangsters. They started by regarding 
every police officer as an enemy; they carried guns and 
didn’t hesitate to shoot. 

The S/aie Police 

As I have already explained, every state of the United 
States is a sovereign, independent state. It makes its own 
laws, apart from Federal laws, and has its own system of 
justice. Some states have abolished capital punishment; in 
some the jury not only returns a verdict but, within the 
limits of the State laws, decides the punishment. So you will 
understand why each state has its own State police. 

In a big and wealthy state like, for example, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the police are very efficient and very well equipped 
with laboratories and scientific aids to crime-fighting. The 
State police patrol the highways and lend a hand in all diffi- 
cult cases which occur in the territory of the sheriffs and 
small poUce forces. They also keep aU poUce forces within 
the state informed about wanted criminals, stolen property, 
and missing persons. They are paid and equipped entirely by 
State funds, and receive no money from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment (though the F.B.I is always ready to help with advice, 
and has a school for training police officers from all over 

America in the latest methods). i. j- • 

America started with the English id^ of each distnct 
being responsible for keeping order, and it has stuck to that 
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idea much more closely than we have. English police forces 
are partly paid for by the rates (which is local taxation) and 
partly by taxes (which is national taxation). In America each 
district pays entirely for its own police. Every little town 
has its own police force, which sometimes consists of only 
three or four men. Some towns have only one! He is police 
chief and all the rest of the force. In England, as we have 
seen, only big towns and cities have their own forces; all 
others are policed by the force of the county in which they 
lie. 

At one little town I visited in Pennsylvania there was a 
force of five. I had a long chat with the chief, whose head¬ 
quarters were a small room at the back of the fire-station. 
1 had been rather inclined to laugh at these tiny forces, but 
this chief gave me a different view of them. He said the 
members of his force were all local men; they knew exactly 
who was likely to get into mischief in the town, and if any¬ 
thing was stolen they generally knew the culprit right away. 
They didn’t need a Criminal Record Office to tell them what 
criminals used this or that method of burglary; they carried 
it all in their heads. ‘Not that we get much trouble’, the 
chief told me. ‘They’re a pretty good bunch around here. If 
we see a lad getting into bad company—why, we go tell his 
pa before he fetches up in serious trouble.* 

I asked the chief if he’d ever come up against anything 
really big himself. He grinned: ‘Reckon I did once, at that’, 
he said. ‘Happened an automobile went careering down 
Main Street like nobody’s business. [In America every small 
town and \dlJage has a Main Street: we should call it High 
Street.] I called out for the driver to stop, but he took no 
notice so I got out my gun [like every other policeman in the 
U.S. he was armed] and fired at the tyres. By luck I hit one. 
The auto swerved crazily and pulled up. Four men got out 
holding their hands up. I marched them to the lock-up and 
called [telephoned] the State police to see if they were wanted, 
since they were in such a hurry. And were they wanted! 
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Bank robbery and murder at the other end of the state! Boy— 
if rd known them guys were murderers, they’d ’a been 

travelling yetP 

Of course, that was just his joke; he wouldn’t really have 
let them go. But it must have been rather a shock to learn 
that he had just tackled four murderers single-handed! 

The Sheriff and his Posse 

Before I tell you about police and crime in the big cities 
of America, let’s have a word about the sheriff. The states 
of the United States are divided up into counties (Virginia, 
for example, has a Sussex and a Suny —no, I haven’t spelt it 
wrong: they have!) Each county has a sheriff to keep order 
in the rural districts. In some of the Western States he may 
stiU ride a horse, but he’s much more likely to have a modern 
fast car. He’s really what the magistrates used to be in England, 
for he has the power to appoint men to help him keep order 
and to arrest offenders, and he has his own police court. In 
any very big case, of course, he would have the State police 

to help him. 

I told you you wouldn^t find many rustlers in America 
to-day. There are stiU cowboys, and still huge ranches in the 
cattle coimtry, but they are fenced in with barbed wire and 
managed on modern scientific lines. Barbed wire killed the 
old cowboy romance—such as it was. I have seen pictures 
of the cowboys, and they didn’t look much like the hand¬ 
some heroes of the cinema! They hadn’t much tirne for 
shaving, though on pay night they certainly used to ride to 
the nearest town and shoot out a few saloon lamps just to 
let off steam. The period of the cowboy story was be^een 
the American Civil War and the coming of the bar^d wire 
in the ’8o’s of last century. If you ask a Texan to-^y what 
his State produces, he’ll probably tell you first about oil, 
flour, lumber, and meat-packing. He’ll be ^most sure to 
add that the largest and best multiple store in the wor is 
at Dallas! Texas is so big that you could put England several 
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times into it. ‘But,’ as a patriotic Texan once said to me, 
‘who’d want to!’ 

You will gather that police work in America doesn’t lack 
excitement! There are gun battles with desperate crooks, 
bur, like everywhere else, most of the work is uneventful 
routine—the main police task of preventing crime. 



Chicago : 

Where Film Stories Come True 


Gangsters—G-MEN—CHICAGO. WeVe seen so much of 
them at the cinema and read so many tiirillers that the three 

are all tied up together in our minds. 

That isn’t quite fair to Chicago. This great city has other 
industries besides crime! For a start it is one of the finest 
modem cities in the world, with a great university, and the 
magnificent Michigan Avenue which runs beside the lake. 
It has two nicknames, ‘Chi’ and *The Windy City . It cer¬ 
tainly deserves the second title! 

Compared with England, its crime rate is Idgh; compared 
with Chicago of eighteen or twenty years ago the crime rate 
is low—so low that a University professor told me that the 
city was all quiet now. Yet the number of persons convicted 
in the whole of England for murder is only about forty a 
year. England has a population of nearly 4z,ooo,ooo and 
Chicago, with a population of just over 3,500,000, still has 
a murder every other day. But twenty years ago five murders 
a day would be nearer the mark! An Englishman visiting 
Chicago for the first time might, if he read the police reports, 
be inclined to regard it as a lawless city; a Chicago citizen, 
coming home after many years, would point with pride to 
the success of public opinion in its fight against crime. 

It was certainly public opinion that encouraged the police 

to clear up the city. At the height of the gangster rule there 

was a dreadful massacre one St Valentine’s Day; one gang 

captured several members of a rival gang, lined them up 
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against the wall of a garage, and shot them down with 
tommy-guns. It wasn’t easy to get information against 
gangsters—too many people were in their pay or afraid of 
them. To incur the displeasure of a powerful gang usually 
meant being ‘taken ^or a ride’. Such rides ended in death. 
Some public-spirited citizens decided that if human wit¬ 
nesses would not come forward to give evidence against 
brutal killers, then the evidence of the killers’ guns should be 
used against them. So they subscribed the money to start a 
laboratory^ that could deal with ballistics (you remember we 
talked about ballistics when we visited the Home Office 
Laboratories?)* This laboratory is now part of the Police 
Department, and a very fine one it is. 

Onf n-ith the Police in a ^ProwP Car 

When you read about cops and gangsters, or see gun- 
battles at the cinema, you find it very thrilling. It’s still 
thrilling in real life—but it’s a different sort of thrill, and not 
quite so pleasant. Not so long ago, I found myself the guest 
of the Chicago Police Department, and I was taken for a 
tour of the city in an armoured ‘prowl’ car. My companions 
were three detectives, and we carried three automatic pistols, 
a gas-gun, a sub-machine gun, and a shot-gun. The object 
of the trip wasn’t just to show me the sights; it was to con¬ 
tact, if possible, a gang of hold-up men who had already shot 
it out with a police car and got away. We also had a roving 
commission to round up any crooks and question any sus¬ 
pects we might meet. Tffie detective sitting beside me said 
he was due to retire on pension in a year. ‘I hope I make it’, 
he added. I hoped so too! 

Our drive took us through magnificent avenues and past 
stately houses. We stopped at one crossing to look at a 
church that had been moved across the street because its 
first site was needed for another building. We also drove 
through narrow streets, off which there branched dimly- 

* See page 91 . 
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lighted alleys, and sometimes we stopped w’hile the detec¬ 
tives jumped out to question suspicious characters. They 
never took any chances. Their guns were drawn and the 
suspicious characters were ‘frisked’ (searched for Iiidden 
weapons) before any questions were put. We visited some 
queer places. Down one alley we called on a man who called 
himself the Gypsy King of North America. He and his folks, 
the detective told me, managed to learn quite a lot about the 
movements of the underworld, and they were quite willing 
to pass the information on in exchange for a few dollars. He 
was a picturesque ruffian with a gaudy scarf round his head 
and enormous gold ear-rings. With him was a young girl 
who, the detective whispered, was his seventh wife. I never 
found out what happened to the other six. 

Once we stopped and searched a group of Negroes 
(Chicago has well over half-a-million) for illegal drugs; once 
we surrounded a lock-up shop because the alarm bell was 
ringing. It was a false alarm, set off by traffic vibration. A 
few minutes later we were chasing a big black car, just be¬ 
cause it was heavily down on its back springs. The detectives 
explained that so many safes had been stolen from offices 
and taken away to be broken open that they suspected every 
car carrying a big load. The car got away at a busy junction, 
so we radioed its number to headquarters to have it stopped 
and searched. 

We were cruising down a two-mile street which the Chicago 
folk call ‘Skid Row’ when the detective sitting next to the 
driver drew attention to a car ahead. It resembled the car 
we were looking for—the car driven by the hold-up men. I 
was thrown backwards in my seat by the violence of the 
acceleration. Our siren screamed police car 

sirens on the talkies), and we careered madly from side to 
side, dodging traffic and jumping traffic lights. Slowly we 
gained on the car ahead, pulled level, swerved in front, 
noticed that the detectives had their guns ready. There was 
a screaming of tyres as the car braked. A bewildered driver 
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Stuck his head out to see what all the fuss was about. He was a 
business man taking his wife for an evening’s run. If it had 
been the gangster’s car, I might not have written this. When 
we got back the detectives apologized for a dull eveningl 


The Storj told by the ^hie-hox* 

I spent quite a long time with the Chicago police and one 
very interesting bit of apparatus I saw and tested was the 
Lie Detector. It would be more correct to say it tested me. 
The official name for the *Lic-Box*, or Lie Detector, is the 
polygraph. Some States accept its evidence in court, others 
will not allow the police to use it. It is never used in England. 
I expect you’ve heard about this lie detector, and wondered 
what sort of machine it was. Most people ask me why, if it’s 
any good at all, it isn’t used everywhere to discover the 
truth. The answer is that the polygraph can’t tell you 
whether a man is lying or not. No machine so far invented 
can do that. All the polygraph can do is to record certain 
physical variations in the person who is being examined. 
These variations are inked on a moving chart with absolute 
accuracy, but it needs a highly-skilled scientist to explain exactly 
what they mean. The best scientist in the world is liable to 
make mistakes, and perhaps two equally clever scientists 
might give two different opinions on the meaning of the 
chart. 

There’s nothing magic about the apparatus; it combines 
three instruments which doctors and hospitals have been 
using for years. These instruments record the rate at which 
a person breathes, the rate of his pulse (that is, how fast his 
heart is beating), and his blood-pressure, which is rather 
harder to explain, but which is affected to a certain extent 
by the emotions of love, fear, and hate. You all know that 
when you’re frightened your heart seems to miss a beat, and 
very likely you catch your breath. If you’ve had that ominous 
summons to go and see the headmaster, you know how 
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your heart thumps against your chest, and you feel quite 
breathless, although you certainly haven’t been hurrj'ing! 

Suppose you’d committed a crime: can’t you imagine how 
your heart would beat and how your breathing would be 
fast, then slow, if you were being questioned and you knew 
that your answers might convict you? Well, those arc the 
reactions which the polygraph records. But you must also 
remember that some people are just naturally nervous, and 
behave exactly as though they were guilty, although they’re 
perfectly innocent. The polygraph can’t tell whether you’re 
guilty or innocent: it can only tell what happens to your 
breathing, pulse, and blood-pressure. The scientist operating 
the apparatus has to form his own opinion as to whether 
sudden changes mean guilt, or whether the subject is just 
nervous. From my own ex'perience, some very accurate 
results can be obtained, but there is always just that chance 
of the operator making a mistake, so we don t use the poly¬ 
graph in England. 

But it certainly showed me up at the Chicago Police 
Laborator)' that day, and tliis is what happened. First, let 
me tell you, there was no ‘third degree’, no shouted ques¬ 
tions, no bright lights in my face, no long hours without 
food or rest. I was treated exactly as a suspect would be 
(I know that, because I’ve actually seen and heard a man 

suspected of murder being tested). 

First the operator quietly explained all about the poly¬ 
graph to me. If I had been a real suspect, he’d stiU have done 
that, and he’d have added that I needn’t undergo the test 
unless I wanted. (Of course, if a suspect refuses, the poUce 
may get the idea he’s afraid of the truth being revealed!) 
When explanations were finished a rubber tube was strapped 
round my arm and pumped up (to record both pulse and 
blood-pressure) and another tube was pumped up round my 

chest to record breathing rate. 

I was naturally curious to know how anyone could tell it 
I was guilty of a crime that hadn’t been committed, and asked 
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the operator how he expected to get my reactions from me. 
He smiled. ‘I’m going to get your “lie-pattern” he told 
me. 

What followed didn’t seem to have much connection 
with crime. He picked up a pack of playing cards and took 
the first eight from the top. These he spread out like a fan 
and held them up facing me. ‘Choose a card*, he invited, 
‘Don’t touch it, and don’t tell me which one.’ I made a 
mental note of one card. ‘Now,’ he went on, ‘I’m going to 
hold up these cards one at a time and ask you slowly, is this 
the card you chose? Each time you’ll say, no; even when you 
come to the card you did choose. In other words, you’ll tell 
me a deliberate lie.’ 

He started the clockwork which winds the chart across 


the inkers, and held up the first card. Eight times I said no, 
and since neither my life nor my liberty were at stake, I 
wasn’t worrying much about the result of the test. In fact I 
felt a bit cocky about it; I was quite sure I hadn’t given any¬ 
thing away. The operator studied the chart for several 
minutes before he spoke. Then he said: ‘You chose the eight 
of diamonds’. He said it with quiet confidence—and he was 
quite correct. He showed me the chart after that. My pulse 
and blood pressure hadn’t varied, but I had—quite without 
knowing it—held my breath for a second when he first held 
up the eight of diamonds, and let out a little sigh when he 
passed on to the next card. 

We had several more tests after that, both with cards and 
with names (I had to include my wife’s name in a group of 
girl’s names and lie about that), but I couldn’t beat the 
machine. This W’as all quite good fun: if my guilt or inno¬ 
cence of a crime had been at stake, I don’t know how I 
should have reacted. A vital question might have made me 
so anxious to be thought innocent that I should have reacted 
strongly. Then the polygraph evidence wouldn’t have 


depended on the machine itself, but on the 
operator as to the reason for my reactions. 


opinion of the 

/k ■ 
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However, I must tell you that the courts don’t accept the 
evidence of the ‘lie-box’ unless there is also other evidence 
against the accused person. I must also tell you that when I 
saw a woman accused of murder being examined, she denied 
her guilt all the time, and the operator was so satisfied by 
her reactions that he told the detectives he was convinced 
of her innocence. The charge of murder against her was 
dropped, and it was accepted that she had killed the victim 
in self-defence. 

The Truth About ‘ Third Degree^ 

I mentioned ‘third degree’ just now, and I am often 
asked whether ‘third degree’ methods are usually employed 
in America. Generally people who ask me have very vague 
ideas about what they mean by ‘third degree’. My American 
dictionary describes it as ‘severe examination or treatment 
of a prisoner by the police to extort an admission’. Well, it 
does happen sometimes in real life as well as on the movies, 
I don’t doubt. They have some pretty rough types of crimi¬ 
nals in America, and the police are only human. But, 
generally speaking, neither the police nor public favour such 
methods, though the police are not bound by such strict 

rules to treat prisoners kindly as we are. 

There is quite a normal routine with prisoners in America 
called the ‘line-up’, ‘show-up’, or ‘show-down’. Each morn¬ 
ing the prisoners arrested during the previous day have to 
line up on a platform brightly lighted like a theatre stage, so 
that they stand in the full glare and cannot see the audience 
of detectives. The detectives are there to see if they recog¬ 
nize any of the prisoners as old criminals or suspects, and to 
memorize their appearance for future occasions. The captain 
or lieutenant in charge (American police have these military 
ranks) will question each prisoner in turn through a loud¬ 
speaker, asking if he has been convicted before, why he is 
in custody now, and if he is is guilty. The answers are 
not used as evidence, but they help the police to prepare a 
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case. A visitor from England to the ‘line-up’ might go 
away with the impression that he had seen the ‘third degree* 
in operation, for there were bright lights and loud questions, 
even if rubber truncheons were not used. But in America, 
public, police, and prisoners all accept this as normal routine. 

Before we leave America, remember that it has collected, 
through no fault of its own, some of the most dangerous 
criminals in the world, who would regard any kindness as a 
sign of weakness—criminals who don’t hesitate to kill. 
We’re very fortunate in England that there is such a respect 
for the law that armed crooks have often surrendered their 
weapons to unarmed police officers. 




The World Fights Crime 

I DON*T SUPPOSE you havc ever heard of the International 
Criminal Police Commission. Few people have, but day and 
night it is working to help the forces of law and order 
throughout the world. 

It isn’t really a police force in the sense that it employs 
constables and detectives to keep order and to arrest those 
who break the law, but it gives advice and help to any police 
force that cares to ask for it. You will understand from its 
title that it is international, and to-day, when crooks can 
cross from country to country by plane or fast car, its work 
is very important. What the I.C.P.C (as it is usually referred 
to) does, is first to keep records of all known international 
criminals. Some of these crooks operate on a very large 
scale, especially in regard to forged money, jewel robberies, 
confidence tricks, and traffic in illegal drugs. 

Not only does the I.C.P.C keep records of their activities 
and methods, but it keeps records of their movements. Sup¬ 
pose a gang of forgers is arrested in Paris and sentenced to 
prison: the French police will inform the I.C.P.C of the fact, 
and will later notify them when the members of the gang 
are released. This information will be passed on to police 
headquarters in all countries, with a request for information. 
As a result the headquarters of the I.C.P.C in Paris will have 
an up-to-date record of where each member of the gang 
goes after leaving prison. Information will be passed to and 
fro, so that wherever the ex-crooks (we hope they’re ex- 
crooksl) go, the police will be ready in case they should 
resume their old trade. 

L, x6t 
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I have in front of me an actual warning sent out by the 
I.C.P.C. It deals with a message from Berne, Switzerland, 
reporting that a resident had been swindled by three men 
who claimed that they were trying to rescue t\^'cnty-five 
Jews imprisoned in an internment camp. The three men 
brought with them a bag of gold plates which they wished 
to change into actual money, so that on the face of it, they 
were only offering gold for sale at a fair price. Money and 
gold were exchanged, but the victim discovered that his bag 
now contained only brassl 

One of the three swindlers was arrested while trying the 
same trick on another Berne resident, but his confederates 
escaped. The I.C.P.C was able from its records to identify 
all three men as members of a gang of international swindlers. 
The warning not only contains a description of the men and 
their methods, but a clear photograph of each of them. All 
police chiefs received a copy. 

Let me give you a few more details about the I.C.P.C., 
and how it is made up. The President, Monsieur F. E. Lou- 
wage, who is Inspector-General of the Belgian Smet6, is a 
verj' distinguished Belgian police officer, and the other mem¬ 
bers are high-ranking police officers chosen by the countries 
to which they belong. Our own representative is Mr R. M. 
Howe, head of Scotland Yard’s C.I.D. These members meet 
once a year to discuss all sorts of subjects dealing with the 
prevention and detection of crime—not just the latest 
scientific methods, but such things as the part schools 
should play in training young people to become good 
citizens. The members also discuss their methods of keeping 
records and establisliing the identity of criminals, so that all 
countries that belong to the I.C.P.C (which includes nearly 
every country except Russia and a few of her satellites) may 
use the same methods. Apart from the members who 
represent each country, there is a permanent staff which 
keeps the records and sends out information. 

A^i^jh^r very important side of the work of the I.C.P.C 
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is the advice it gives to the United Nations organization 
in regard to big criminal activities such as the drug trafiic and 
illegal buying and selling of arms. It also circulates descrip¬ 
tions of stolen goods, such as valuable jewellery, and of 
missing persons. Experts on the staff can quickly tell whether 
bank notes are genuine or forgeries. 


Hon> French Police Differ from English 

Do you remember how I told you at the beginning about 
the two great police traditions of the world—the Anglo- 
Saxon idea of prevention and the classical idea of detection and 
punishmenF 

The French police belong to the classical tradition, though 
of course to-day all police go about their work in much the 
same way. What docs make a difference is the way in which 
people have been brought up to regard them, and there is 
still rather a feeling in France that the police officer is some¬ 
one who comes to bring punishment to the guilty rather 
than to befriend the innocent. Tliis isn’t at all fair to the 
police of France, whom I have always found to be most 
courteous and helpful. 

The word ‘police’ is derived from the Greek TroAts*, a 
city, and the Athenians appointed a ‘city officer*, who was 
really a chief police officer. It was on this model that the 
French appointed a Chef de la Police de la vicomte de Paris 
in A.D. 1060. By the time of King Francis I, the police of 
Paris had become very unpopular with the people, being 
regarded—rightly—as little more than tyrannical servants of 
a tyrannical king. As you can imagine, the entire police force 
was re-organized at the time of the Revolution. In 1800 a 
Prefecture of Police of Paris was established, and to-day 
Paris has its own police force, while the rest of France is 
policed by a national force. I should really have said two 
national forces, for there is the Gendarmerie Rationale and the 
Sureti MationaU. 
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The Gendarmerie is made up of uniformed police officers, 
the gendarmes, which any of you who have been to France 
will have seen in ever}' town and village. The V 70 xdgendarme 
means man»of-arms, and the organization is almost military. 
This force is split up into legions, wliich arc again divided 
into departmental companies and district sections. The gen¬ 
darmes carry out all the duties of our own uniformed police, 
except in the case of serious crime. 

The SuretCy with a Director-General at its head, is really a 
national detective force; something like America’s Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, except that France is a single state, 
and therefore all crimes (not just Federal crimes) come with¬ 
in the scope of its duties. Except in Paris (about which I will 
explain in a moment) officers of the Si^cte can issue orders 
to members of the Gendarmerie and make full use of them 
in the detection of crime and the capture of criminals. The 
actual detectives belong to the Judiciary Police of the Surcte, 
which has also Public Security Police for maintaining law 
and order (with the help of the gendarmes). General Intelli¬ 
gence Police (something like Scotland Yard’s Special Branch) 
which keep an eye on political suspects, and an Inspectorate 
of the Country, which deals with the activities of spies and 
foreign agents. But of course all the branches work closely 
together, and sometimes all are engaged on the same case. 

Paris, including the Seine Department, has its own police 
force, over which neither the Gendarmerie nor the Surety 
has any control, though they all co-operate closely. The 
police of Paris combine all the work of both SiLrct 6 and 
Gendarmerie for their own district. 

Taking the Suspect to the Scene of Crime 

When a crime occurs, the police set about bringing the 
offender to justice rather differently from the way in which 
the English police go to work. A gendarme will most likely 
be the first officer to hear about it, and he will inform the 
Prosecuting Magistrates (who are the Public Attorney, the 
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Juge (rinsimctioti^ and his clerk). The Juge d'Instniction will 
then issue instructions for the identification and arrest of the 
suspect, and when he is caught will ask him many questions 
in the presence of such witnesses as the police have been able 
to find. Ver)' often tltis questioning will take place at the 
scene of the crime. The suspect is allowed to have his lawyer 
with him all the time. In Paris the police have rather mere 
authority, and do not have to get instructions from the 
magistrates before tracing and arresting a suspect. 

Several things struck me about the French detectives, 
their organization, and how they go to work. Several things 
also struck the French detectives about their English col¬ 
leagues—chiefly the way in which they have to administer 
the caution and announce their identity when about to make 
an arrest. It took me several minutes to convince a party of 
French detectives I was serious, and when I succeeded the)' 
told me that if they had to work that way in France they’d 
all be going to funerals—their own! 

Ex-Thief Becomes Famous Detective 

One of the most famous French detectives started as a 
thief! His name was Frangois Eugene Vidocq, and he was 
born in 1775. During the wild days of the French Revolution 
he is said to have picked pockets while the crowds were 
watching the guillotine at work. When order had been 
established under Napoleon, Monsieur Vidocq fingered his 
own neck uneasily and decided he was in grave danger of 
having a much closer view of the guillotine. He offered his 
services as police spy, later became a detective, and owing to 
his knowledge of the underworld was able to send thousands 
of criminals to execution or imprisonment. He rose to be 
chief of the detective department and—surprisingly perhaps 
—died in his bed in 1857. You may think of him as a traitor 
to his friends, but he certainly cleaned up Paris. 

The Surety, as I’ve explained, is really a gigantic nation¬ 
wide C.I.D. It is more like the F.B.I than Scotland Yard, but 
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not quite the same as either, because it undertakes aJl 
detective duties cverjn^vhere (except in Paris). The average 
Surety detective is a very clever, self-reliant officer. Since the 
war he has had to be more than usually so, for the Germans, 
during the occupation of Paris, destroyed all the criminal 
records and even broke up the furniture at the Surcte head¬ 
quarters. So criminal records are still far from complete and 
the detective has to rely largely on his own powers of 
observation and deduction. He also has to work quickly in 
many cases, since France is not an island, and a criminal 
has many opportunities to slip across the frontier into another 
country. 

Like his English colleague, he has to take a ‘murder bag* 
with him when he goes to the scene of a crime, and a very 
well-equipped bag it is, too—far heavier than I should like 
to carry. It contains everything from a ball of twine to a 
prismatic compass, and includes a miniature laboratory for 
developing latent finger-prints and making blood tests. The 
heads of the Surete believe very strongly in photography, 
both for producing ‘exhibits* for evidence, and for helping 
in the search for clues. When hunting the perpetrator of a 
big crime, they photograph the whole area: most of the 
photographs will probably be useless, but one might show 
something the eye had missed. 

The Paris detectives have a tough time on some of their 
enquiries. The Paris underworld is an unsavoury area, and 
the detective who revealed his identity would almost cer¬ 
tainly end up in the Seine with a knife in his ribs. 

Talking of the Paris police, I expect most of you have 
heard of the Morgue. It used to be a dreadful place, where 
the bodies of unidentified people found drowned or mur¬ 
dered were on view from the street in the hope that some¬ 
body would recognize them. All that has been changed now, 
and the new Morgue, no longer under the shadow of the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, is a marvellous if grim building. 
It can accommodate over two hundred (dead) people, each 
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pair in a separate refrigerator in the huge basement. No 
ordinar)' member of the public is allowed in unless he or she 
can show that there is reason to believe a missing relativ’^c 
or friend may be there. On the ground floor is a rest room, 
a chapel, and an inspection room where bodies may be 
identified (they are brought up through the floor by lift). 
On the first floor are laboratories and dissecting-rooms 
where the cleverest scientists and doctors in France examine 
those who are suspected of being the victims of foul play. 

Science Helps the French Police 

There is a very famous laboratory for police work in 
Paris, founded by Professor Sanier. I saw the staff taking 
‘finger-prints* of bullets here in order to compare them with 
bullets fired from a pistol used in a murder. The bullets— 
one recovered from the victim and one fired by the scientists 
from the suspected weapon—were rolled in printers* ink, 
then rolled across white paper. The two paper impressions 
were then compared to see if the marks on the bullets were 
the same. 

Photography is used in this laboratory (and sometimes in 
English Home Office laboratories) for obtaining evidence of 
breaking into houses. Suppose a jemmy (an iron rod with a 
flattened end used for prising open doors and windows—in 
America they call it a ‘jimmy’) has been used in a burglary, 
and later found in the possession of a suspect. This jemmy 
will have left microscopic marks on the wood, corresponding 
to slight irregularities in the metal. The damaged wood and 
the end of the jemmy are both photographed and very much 
enlarged on the same scale. The photo of the jemmy is then 
cut out and laid over the photo of the wood. If the jemmy 
actually was used for the burglary, the marks will correspond, 
and the two photographs can be used to show to a jury. 

While I was in Paris, I visited a French court to watch 
part of an important trial. The case happened to be against 
a French priest accused of collaborating with the Germans 
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and betraying several of his fellow-countrymen. It wasn’t a 
ease where detection played a large part, but I was very 
interested in the different atmosphere of the court. It was, I 
remember, a magnificent courtroom, with a ceiling painted 
to represent Justice and Mercy—very different from the 
severe simplicity of the Old Bailey in London. I found the 
trial very difficult to follow, because quite frequently several 
people spoke at once. The prisoner would argue with the 
lawyer for the prosecution, the defending lawyer would 
argue with the judge and a witness, and sometimes there 
seemed a general argument with the public joining in. It 
isn’t quite as bad as that in America, though even there pro¬ 
ceedings lack the dignity of an English court. I expect you’ve 
all seen ‘shots’ of a trial in America at the cinema. Actually 
it is like that. The Judge doesn’t wear a wig and frequently 
has to bang his gavel to keep order. The lawyers pace up and 
down in front of the w’itness-stand, firing questions or raising 
objections. This doesn’t, of course, mean that the court fails 
to provide justice. Each country has its own ideas of how a 
court should be conducted and accepts the carrydng out of 
these ideas as normal. 

A Nerv Police Pattern in Germany 

In Germany, before the rise of Hitler, police work was 
very efficient, especially in the matter of keeping records. So 
efficient, some people thought, that criminals sometimes 
escaped because the police were too busy searching records 
to search for suspectsi The Nazis used the German police 
for political purposes and increased the record files so much 
that they kept a life-history of every man, woman, and child 
in the country. After the war, the German police were gradu¬ 
ally re-established in each of the Occupation Zones accord- 
' ing to the ideas of the occupying countries. In the British 
Zone, English police ideas were introduced, but Germany 
has now been allowed to manage her own police affairs, and 
it isn’t yet possible to say what pattern they will follow. 
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Holland's Dogs' College 

HolJand belongs to the LC.P.C, and the methods used for 
detecting criminals are, in the main, the same as those of 
other countries. There are, however, three features which 
struck me when I visited the Dutch police: they arc the fine 
water-police, the great use made of wireless, and the Dogs’ 
College. 

Let me tell you first about the Dogs’ College. It lies in the 
open country just outside Tlie Hague, and it isn’t part of a 
big police depot but a building given up entirely to training 
police dogs (which are Alsatians). It takes from six to twelve 
months to teach the dogs their jobs, I was told. If they can’t 
learn in a year, they’re not considered good students and 

they are sold as watch-dogs or pets. 

There are three different jobs to learn, and each dog learns 
only one. Really clever ‘students’ are taught to give evidcncel 
Guard duty is the easiest work, but even that has to be 
learnt carefully and thoroughly. It may just mean keeping 
watch and giving the alarm if a stranger approaches, or it 
may mean guarding a suspect by threatening him with bared 
teeth if he attempts to move. If he docs move, the dog must 
leap at him and pin him down: he must not get really tough 
and cause serious injury. 

Tracking, as taught at the college, isn’t just a simple matter 
of following the scent of a wanted person. I was given a 
demonstration of the work, and I’ll tell you what happened. 
One of the trainers took the part of a w'anted man and ran 
from the college across open country. He was soon out of 
sight. We waited for ten minutes, then took the dog (he was 
on a very long lead) to smell a piece of furniture the wanted 
man’ was known to have touched. The dog soon picked up 
the scent and followed the trail to the college gates. I had 
expected it to follow the footprints exactly as they had falleri, 
but to my surprise the dog crossed and re-crossed the trail 
in huge half-circles, pausing only when he actually crossed 
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the scent to check up. The reason for this, my guide ex¬ 
plained, was that a fleeing criminal might well throw away 
either a weapon or a piece of stolen property which would 
be important evidence. (How important you will see later.) 

Sure enough, when we’d gone about a mile, the dog 
stopped and barked furiously about twenty yards from the 
trail. We hurried to the spot and found a clip of cartridges 
from an automatic pistol. Half a mile further on the dog 
found the pistol itself, and in another mile we came upon the 
‘wanted’ man Iiiding in some bushes. So we’d caught our 
suspect, and the ‘case’ was turned over to another dog who 
was going to give evidence! 

Dogs Make Cood Witnesses 

This was supposed to be a case of murder. The experts 
in the police laboratory had proved that the fatal shot had 
been fired from the pistol which the dog found, but it also 
had to be proved that our suspect had actually handled the 
weapon. In a real case he might claim that he was running 
away because he was frightened of the dog, and he’d never 
handled a pistol in lus life. This is how the clever dog gave 
evidence. In the courtyard of the college we laid a collection 
of objects from our pockets; all sorts of things—money, 
keys, letters—among which was the pistol. A bright ‘student’ 
of the college was brought out and allowed to smell the 
suspect. Then he was turned loose in the courtyard. 

He knew what he had to do, though, being only a dog, he 
didn’t know why. Up and down the courtyard he went, 
carefully sniffing each little heap. When he came to the pistol 
he stopped, looked up, and barked. That pistol, he knen\ 
had been handled by the suspect. The dog’s evidence was 
more reliable than human evidence, because he had no per¬ 
sonal feelings in the matter. He didn’t think there must be 
some mistake because the ‘suspect’ had a kind face, or be¬ 
cause he told a plausible story, or because he had a theory 
that someone else had committed the crime. He just said 
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in his canine way, ‘You asked me to find sometliing touched 
by the man I was taken to smell—well, here is itl’ 

There’s one thing about which I can assure you; at the 
Dogs’ College in Holland only kindness is used in the train¬ 
ing. I saw for myself how devoted the dogs were to their 
trainers, and the ‘headmaster’ told me that you could never 
make a useful police dog with a whipl 

As you probably know, much of Holland lies below sea 
level, and in order to keep the country from flooding an 
elaborate system of canals and dykes is necessary. (It was a 
Dutch engineer who came over to drain the Fens in East 
Anglia in the reign of Charles I). These canals are also a very 
valuable means of getting about. You may be sure that the 
Dutch, who are very fine sailors, have a first-class force of 
water police. They patrol the hundreds of miles of canals in 
small fast boats, and they have much larger motor launches, 
built almost like miniature destroyers, for work in the ports 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. I saw many miles of Holland 
by water with my Dutch police friends. 

Directing the Traffic by Radio 

When it comes to the use of wireless, the Dutch really do 
lead the way in police work, though we’re catcliing up 
rapidly in England. From police headquarters at The Hague 
there is a radio link, not only with other Dutch cities, but 
with London, Paris, Brussels, and even with Dutch posses¬ 
sions in the East Indies. At the other end of the scale, police 
officers carry walkie-talkie apparatus when on duty in 
crowded areas, and send back messages to headquarter 
when extra help is needed. In Amsterdam, where the main 
road to the docks is very crowded in the morning and even¬ 
ing when the dock workers are on the move, these police 
have a link with the control of traffic lights which can be 
regulated from police headquarters. If the traffic in the mam 
street is blocked by vehicles from cross-streets, headquarters 
control can turn all the traffic lights red against the side- 
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turnings, and keep them red until the main street is cleared 
and the traffic flowing smoothly again. 

The Dutch are such jolly people, and so like ourselves, 
that I was rather saddened to find they don’t always look on 
the police as friends, as we do. I asked a senior police officer 
how this was. He smiled. ‘Well, you see, we demand such 
good characters from our police recruits. They have so many 
virtues that they don’t have any room for a sense of humour.’ 

I asked him to explain. 

‘Your policemen—if they see boys playing an illegal game 
of football in the streets, what do they do?’ he asked. 

‘Well, unless they’re doing any damage or seriously inter¬ 
fering with passers-by, they either pretend not to notice, or 
they just give a friendly warning,’ I told him. 

‘Ours, I’m afraid, are very serious about it. They look up 
in their instruction books to make sure what law the boys 
are breaking, then they make out a case against them. The 
boys grow up with an idea that the police are their enemies’, 
he said. 


Po/ke in the Irish Republic 

Gdrda Sfochina is the official title of the police of the 
Republic of Ireland, and it means Guardian of the Peace. 
This reflects the ideal of preventing crime rather than de¬ 
tecting and punishing it. 

With a total population of just under three million people, 
Ireland has 7,700 police officers, split up into 21 divisions, 
each in charge of a chief superintendent. Roughly these 
divisions correspond with the counties. 

All divisional headquarters have units of the detective 
branch. They use the most up-to-date and efficient scientific 
methods both of investigating crime and keeping cr iminal 
records. There is also an investigation sub-section, whose 
members are specially trained for making scientific examina¬ 
tion at the scene of serious crime, and these are always ready 
to answer a call from any part of the countrjf. 
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Although, as you can see, the Garda is ready to deal with 
any emergency, very few serious crimes occur. The average 
number of indictable offences for the whole country in a 
year is 12,000, of which housebreaking and petty larceny 
form about ninety per cent. 

Here are two typical cases in the files of the Garcia 
authorities. 

A farmer reported that his house had been broken into 
while he was at work in the fields, and money and clothing 
stolen. The Gdrda notified all police stations over a radius 
of ten miles, and before long an alert police officer noticed 
a stranger riding a bicycle. (You will reali2C that in country 
districts everybody knows everybody else, and strangers are 
easily noticed.) The officer questioned the cyclist, and, not 
being satisfied with his answers, took liim to the police 
station, where he was further questioned and searched. The 
stolen property was found in his possession, and it was dis¬ 
covered that the bicycle had been stolen from another 
district. 

The second tells of a farmer who found that three head of 
his cattle had disappeared during the night. This sounds 
rather like the beginning of a *Wild West* story, but the end 
was much more peaceful and methodical. The farmer noti¬ 
fied the police, who immediately sent a message to a town 
six miles away where a cattle fair was in progress. Enquiries 
were made there and it was learnt that three cows had been 
sold early in the morning and sent by rail to Dublin. The 
farmer was advised to motor to Dublin, where he saw his 
missing cows among a train-load on their way to Dublin 
cattle market. The police took charge of the three cows and 
traced the buyer, who was able to give a description of the 
man from whom he had bought them. This man was found 
to be a local farm-hand, who was arrested and convicted. 
The court, of course, ordered the cattle to be restored to 
their rightful owner. 
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I should have told you that all Gdrda stations are linked 
by telephone and that radio cars patrol Dublin city and the 
surrounding areas. 


Italy: A. Meip Idea about Criminals 

Italy has contributed a great deal to the human side of 
police work by studying the criminal and the reasons for 
his behaviour. Last century an Italian criminologist, Lom- 
broso, put forward the idea that it was possible to tell a 
criminal by the shape of his head! Not only that, but it was 
possible, by taking careful measurements, to tell exactly 
what sort of criminal he was—a burglar, pick-pocket, 
murderer, and so on! This theory suggested that the 
criminal was born with no hope of becoming a good citizen. 
Lombroso had to admit there were exceptions to his rule. 
An observer who attended a meeting of his followers de¬ 
clared there must be a great many exceptions, for practically 
all those present were criminals according to Lombroso 
standards! 

Ver)' few people to-day hold his beliefs, but he did one 
very good thing: he changed the attitude of people towards 
crime by focussing attention on the criminal. For centuries 
people had been punished only for the crimes they com¬ 
mitted: now, at last, law}'ers, judges and scientists began to 
wonder n-hy they did it, and to alter the laws so that sentences 
could be varied according to each individual’s motives. (To 
give an example, the thief who stole food because his family 
was starving could surely not be so much to blame as the 
thief who stole money because he wanted to have a good 
time without working.) To-day, scientists and lawers in 
all countries are going still deeper into the question and try¬ 
ing to find out why, even, a thief wants to have a good time 
without working! Is it because he had always been bullied 
and kept under by parents or older brothers? 

But, as I told you earlier, these matters are not police 
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work. The duty of the police in regard to offenders is to 
bring them before others who are trained to decide whether 
punishment is necessary, and what punishment is best. 



The ‘Private Eye’ 


Your favourite detective hero" is probably an amateur, 
or at least a private detective who has no official cormection 
with the regular police. He always manages to beat the Yard 
man, who very often asks his advice in difficult cases. 

I hope you won't be disappointed when I tell you that 
there are very few opportunities for private detectives to 
deal with criminal cases in England (though there was a 
case recently where a private detective took up a murder 
case after the police had shelved it—the only case of its kind 
Tve ever heard about). 

When you come to think of it, a private detective would 
stand very little chance. He would have no more powers of 
search or arrest than you have, and he would have no access 
to the files of the Criminal Record Office. If he was chasing 
his man across London in his super-sports car, he’d have to 
stop at the traffic lights, or tell the magistrate why he didn’t 
—and it would be no defence that he was chasing a suspect, 
because he would be told that the country employed highly- 
trained police officers to do that. In real life neither village 
bobbies nor Yard detective-inspectors are half-wits, and if 
they can’t get their man with all the resources of science and 
criminal records to help them, it’s pretty safe to say no 
‘private eye’ could hope to succeed. 

There are private detectives in England—aplenty of them 
—and they fulfil a very important function in civil cases 
with which the police do not deal. They very seldom take 
part in criminal proceedings, and if they come across crime 
during their work they very promptly and properly turn it 
over to the regular police. 
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The only private detective who deals regularly with crime 
is the store detective. As we saw was the case at the docks 
and on the railways, the premises of a store are private 
property, so the police have no rights inside unless they arc 
called in, or unless they actually see a crime taking place, or 
have good reason to know one has taken place or is about 
to happen. Since quite a number of people indulge in shop¬ 
lifting, either because they are mentally unbalanced or 
because it seems a very easy way of gening goods without 
paying, all large stores employ men and women to keep an 
eye on suspicious customers. When the store detectives 
catch shop-lifters in the act, they hand them over to the 
regular police. 

Most shop-lifters are clumsy amateurs who very soon get 
caught, but sometimes women take it up almost as a pro¬ 
fession and become very cunning thieves. Two or three 
often work together, and before undertaking a big raid 
they make sure they know the store detectives by sight. One 
of the gang will start operations by behaving in a suspicious 
manner. She will look round nervously, pick up something 
small off a stand, open her bag, hesitate, put it down. This 
behaviour soon attracts the attention of the store detectives, 
who keep her under observation as an amateur shop-lifter. 
Gradually she leads the detectives away from her friends, 
who can then steal without having to worry about the 
detectives. 

The Secret of the Grapefruit 

Professional shop-lifters have adopted some very clever 
tricks for concealing their thefts* One woman had made a 
hole about the size of a half-crown in a large grape-fruit, 
scooped out the contents, and lined it with plaster-of-paris. 
She used to steal nylons which could be pushed throug t e 
hole, and she would replace the circular piece she had cut 
out and put the grape-fruit with others m her shopping 
basket. When she was finaUy caught the store detective 

M 
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noticed that one grape-fruit was very hard when he searched 
her basket, hie examined it more closely and discovered the 
opening—and eight pairs of nylons! 

Some few years ago a large gang of women carried out 
shop-lifting on a ver}- big scale. Eight or nine would work 
together, never in London where the store detectives knew 
them, but in big seaside towns. At one time it was reckoned 
they were stealing goods worth five or six hundred pounds 
a weeki With the help of the regular police they were all 
rounded up and sent to prison. They were known as the 
‘Elephant’ gang because they lived in the Elephant and 
Castle district of London. 

Both men and women are employed as store detectives. 
Some of the biggest London stores have retired Scotland 
Yard detectives. I know one where the cliief detective is the 
wife of a well-known Yard officer. 


The Private Detective in A.merica 

What about America? Couldn’t all the heroes of detective 
thrillers really exist there either? As a matter of fact they 
could—and do. In America the ‘private eye* has certain 
rights and privileges: he can help to solve a real crime. To 
start with he must satisfy the police that he is a man of good 
character and has received some training for his work; then 
he will be granted a licence as a private detective. He may 
even get some help from the police—if he is working on 
their side—but he still w'on’t have access to the criminal 
records just when he wants it. 

America there is plenty of scope for police work which 
the police just don’t have time or men to carry out. When 
wages are taken from the bank to a factory in England they 
may be carried in a bag chained to the wrist of a messenger 
to prevent theft. In America it is necessary to carry the wages 
in an armoured car with armed guards to protect it. These 
guards are often supplied by firms which speci alis e in private 
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police and detective work. America has also the largest and 
oldest firm of private detectives in the world—Pinkerton’s 

National Agency. 

The World's Most Famous Detective 

Those of you who come from Scotland ought to be proud 
of Pinkerton’s, for the founder was a Scot. He was the son 
of a Glasgow police sergeant, and he got into trouble with 
the authorities at the time of the Chartist riots (you can look 
those up in your history book). His only crime was trying to 
fret a square deal for the working man, but he found it wise 
to take a boat to America. His young wife went with him. 
Off the coast of Nova Scotia the ship was wrecked: Pinker¬ 
ton and his wife were both saved, but by different boats. It 
was several days before they were re-united, and each be¬ 
lieved the other to have been drowned. 

The Pinkertons made their way through Canada and 
crossed into the United States. They settled in Illinois, 
where young Pinkerton set up as a cooper, a trade he had 
already learnt in Scotland. But he was destined for very 
different things. His keen powers of observation led to the 
arrest of a gang of robbers, and the sheriff made him a 
deputy. He must have been a very successful police officer, 
for the city of Chicago invited him to become its first 

detective. 

In those days there was very little co-operation between 
the various police forces in the United States. It often hap¬ 
pened that people were quite satisfied if they drove a thief 
out of town, provided he didn’t come backi They didn t 
want the expense of keeping him in prison. Allan Pinkertoii, 
brought up in British traditions of justice, didn’t think it 
fair that the thief should go free, especially if he took some¬ 
body else’s property with him. 

He left the police force and in 1850 founded his own 
detective agency. His agency was ready, he declared, to 
catch wrong-doers and bring them to justice, even if it 
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meant chasing them round the world. Because Pinkerton 
did what he said he would do, his agency became famous. 
After a hundred years it is still the largest detective agency 
in the world, and carries out a number of duties which we 
in England should regard as work for the regular police. 

One of the important tasks the Agency undertakes is 
guarding race-courses in the United States. Pinkerton men 
know most of the race-course crooks by sight, and they can 
usually get them off the course before they have time to rob 
or swindle anyone. They also have a secret method of 
identifying horses, which is useful for preventing ‘switch’ 
frauds. It sometimes happens that dishonest trainers get 
hold of a valuable and fast horse and disguise it to look like 
a very second-rate animal that has never won a race. When 
this ‘switched* horse is entered in a big race very few people 
will wish to invest money on it—except the crooks—so that 
the odds against it will be very high. (In America all legal 
betting is on the ‘tote*.) The horse, of course, stands a very 
good chance of winning, and if it does, the crooks make a 
lot of money out of the fraud. 

On race-tracks guarded by Pinkertons this can’t happen, 
because they check the identity of each horse before the 
race, and by their secret method—as reliable as finger-prints 
—they can recognize a horse, even if it has been dyed. The 
Agency also acts for the Jewellers’ Security Alliance and will 
help the police to hunt down anyone who attempts to rob 
or swindle those who belong to the Alliance. 

There have been some famous cases in the firm’s long 
history. Jesse James, robber and murderer (some of you 
may have seen the film of his life) was trailed by Pinkerton 
men for years, only to die at the hands of one of his own 
gang before he could be brought to justice. 

Bandit in Disguise 

One of the most famous Pinkerton criminal cases was 
concerned with a clever hold-up man who was a master of 
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disgxiise. William Sutton was his real name» but he used nine 
others on various occasions. It wasn’t Sutton’s first hold-up 
when, disguised as a telegraph boy, he robbed a big jeweller’s 
shop on Broadway, New York, but it was the first time he 
had fallen foul of Pinkertons who, as I told you, act for the 
Jewellers’ Security Alliance. Working, of course, in co¬ 
operation with the regular police, Pinkerton agents in every 
large city in the United States made contact with the under¬ 
world to learn if any of the stolen jewellery was being offered 
for sale. Sutton was traced and caught at last, but he hadn’t 
finished causing trouble. He broke out of prison and re¬ 
sumed his old profession of hold-up man. Once again 
Pinkertons were on his trail, and after two raids he was 
identified and arrested at Philadelphia. He was sent to prison 
for life, and although he nearly escaped again in 1941, I 
believe he’s still there. 

Once Pinkerton men were responsible for arresting a 
‘ghost’ although this ghost was quite solid and not nearly 
so dead as he tried to make people believe. It all started 
when a man (we’ll call him Mr Hart) was reported as drowned 
on a sea-fishing expedition. He had been insured for a large 
sum of money, which his widow claimed, but the insurance 
company asked the advice of Pinkertons because the body 
had never been found. Pinkertons made many enquiries, and 
discovered that instead of being a prosperous business man, 
Mr Hart was heavily in debt when he was reported dead. 
They were definitely suspicious about the drowning now, 
and kept a close watch on every^body who had contact with 
the widow. 

At last they discovered a man resembling Hart. He was 
hundreds of miles from his home, and had bought a bowling 
alley in another State. He told people that he was coming to 
live there with his wife. The Pinkerton agents brought along 
a man who knew Hart well, and this man was able to idendfy 
him. He had committed a criminal offence by conspiring 
with his wife and friends to draw the insurance money while 
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he was still alive, ami he was arrested and sent to prison. It 
was proved that, so tar from falling overboard, he had been 
put ashore, met by a friend, and driven out of the district. 

So you sec, in America the private detective may very well 
indulge in the adventures of your favourite detective of 
fiction. But vou must remember that Pinkertons, and other 
big firms of private detectives, work very closely with the 
police. They have, too, their own criminal record files. Even 
in America the private detective working by himself has 
very little chance of ‘cracking’ a big ease. 

* Fetched* bj Police Officers 

It sometimes happens that private detectives themselves 
get robbed in America! I was in Boston a little while ago 
when such a firm was the victim of the largest cash robbery 
the world has ever known. 

This firm makes a speciality of carr}’ing large sums of 
money for the wages of big firms. Armoured cars are used, 
and are accompanied by armed guards. The firm has a large 
depot at Boston, with strong-rooms for storing money. One 
evening, just as an employee of the firm was inspecting the 
strong-room, a party of men wearing grotesque masks came 
in by a side-entrance. They were armed, and they over¬ 
powered and tied up the guards. Then they took away in 
sacks all the money they could carry—a million and a half 
dollars in small notes which could not easily be traced. So 
far neither the raiders nor the money have been found. 

There was quite an amusing sequel to this daring robbery, 
though I didn’t think so at the time! I was sitting in my hotel 
the next morning waiting for the mayor of a neighbouring 
town to which I was paying an official visit to send a car for 
me. Presently two burly strangers approached me. ‘Your 
name Marrison?’ asked one in a loud voice. I nodded. ‘Well, 
we*re police officers: weVe come to fetch you.’ Everybody 
in the hotel lounge—and there seemed to be hundreds of 
people there—got up and stared, quite convinced that one 
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of the raiders had been arrested. In America the mayor 
appoints the local police chief and uses a police car for his 
official journeys. This mayor had sent a police car to fetch 
me. But I couldn’t explain that as I marched out with a 
policeman on either side of me! 



You In The Police? 
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Have you ever considered the Police as a career? 

If you live in the London area, these are the qualifications 
you will need: 

Age between 19 and 30. 

Good health and physique. 

Vaccinated or willing to be vaccinated. 

At least 5 ft. 8 in tall. 

Of British nationality. 

You will also have to pass an examination in English 
composition, arithmetic, geography, and general knowledge 
and intelligence. One paper I remember seeing required the 
candidate to describe an imaginary night in a house believed 
to be haunted! But don’t let that scare you; I believe there 
was an alternative question! 

If you are accepted, your pay will start at £445 a year, 
increasing to £550 for a constable. If you ever become a 
Chief Superintendent, you’ll get £1,150 increasing to £1,250. 
There is a two-thirds pay pension after 30 years or half-pay 
after 25 years, but that’s not going to bother you at present! 
What is important to know is that there are good prospects 
of promotion for the right man—either by competitive 
examination or by selection. 

You will find wonderful opportunities for keeping up 
your sports progress when you’re off duty. 

If you want to join a provincial Force, you will find 
conditions and requirements very similar. Ask at the head¬ 
quarters of your County or Borough Force. There may even 
be a Cadet Force in your area. 
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